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A ‘& YOUNG LADY in her 20th year is 

desirous of obtaining a situation as GOV ERNESS in a 

family where the children are young. She is capable of im- 

ng asound English cago with French and Draw- 
fg, the rudiments of German, Italian, Music, and Singing. 
ress “C. W.,” Post-office, Melksham, Wiltshire. 


NDIA SERVICE COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Young Gentlemen are prepared for the India Civil and 
gg 4 Serviens under the Government of the Crown, 7 the 
Rev. Dr. RTON; with the assistance of Mr. J. H. 
STOQUELER, "hen of “British India,” “The British 
Officer,”’ &c. ; and other well-qualified Professors 
Address the Rev. the Principal, Hanwell College, ‘Middlesex. 


RIVATE TUITION. —A Clergyman, 


m Harrow and London, rh Dhaene 
EDUCATES § SIX PUPILS 


in Greek, Latin, Modern Lan- 
and Mathematics. Age from 8 tol4. A Pupil has 
fist attained high distinction. 
Address “ M,A.,”’ Oxon, Post-office, Kensal-green, 
arrow-road. 
DUCATION in GERMAN Y.—BONN- 
ON-THE-RHINE.—Anglo-German Establishment for 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—The Principal, HERR THOMAS, 
CANCIES, and purposes to be in London early 
He hopes then to satisfy parents desiring personal 
Pupils can accompany Herr Thomas on his 
return to Bonn 
Address lho Tuomas, Coblenzer Strasse, Bonn ; or Messrs. 
Doxav and Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square, London. 


AVALRY COLLEGE, RICHMOND, 
SURREY. 
Patron—Field-Marshal by mt oe Viscount Combermere, 











Resident Tator—The Rev. E. Broadley Burrow, B.A., 
for General Education. 

The College will reopen on the 26th July, when the Mid- 
summer vacation terminates.—For prospectus and information 
apply to Capt. Barrow at the College. 

LONDON, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
67 and 68, Harley-street, W. 
Ince rated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the general Education 
of Ladies, and for granting Certificates of Knowledge. 
Visitor—The Lord Bishop of London. 
Principal and Chairman of the Committee of Education—The 
Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster. 
ly Resident—Miss Parry. 
The Michaelmas Term will commence on Monday, Oct. 4th. 
The Preparatory Class, for Pupils under 13, will open on Mon- 
Papils received as Boarders within the 
Cobege, by? Mrs, Williams, under the sanction of 
‘ommittee. 


Oxon; 





the Council and 

Prospectuses, containing full particulars as to Classes, Free 
Scholarships, and Examinations, may be had on application to 
Mrs. WILLIAMS, at the College Offices. The Annual Report of 
the Council and Committee is printed, and may be had on 


application. 
_E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. _ 


COTTISH INSTITUTE.—On the Ist of 
OCTOBER will be OPENED, in the Royal Soaheny 

Buildings, Lothian-road, THE SCOTTISH INSTITUTE, 

New Establishment for CIVIL, MILITARY, and C OMMER- 

CIAL EDUCATION. The Courses of Study in this School, 

while framed for general accomplishment, are peculiarly 

adapted for those who desire to prepare for Examinations in 
the Civil and Military Services, as well as for the future 

Merchant, Engineer, Manufacturer, or Colonist. 

The Institute will receive Pupils at the usual age for com- 
mencing Classical Studies, and will carry forward their Edu- 
cation until their entrance into public life. 

Courses of Study, suited to the age and future prospects of 
Pupils, are recommended by the Founders of the Institute; but 
Parents or Saeetene may in all cases determine the number 
and combination of the Classes to be attended. 

English Department, including Composition, Elocution, His- 
tory, and Betas A Elements of Political Economy— 
William Graham D., Mr. Maclaren. 

Arithmetic, Writing, ‘and Book- -keeping—Mr. Alex. Trotter. 

atics—Mr. Swan, F.R.S.E. 

Greek and Latin—Mr. Kilgour. 

enna Language and Literature—Mons. L. F. Chaumont. 

German Language and nwny na Nachot. 
Hindustan oP ) eager Rampini 
ersian, Arabic, and Sanscrit—Professor Liston. 
b wire Engineering and Surveying, Military 
Mining and Mechanical Drawing — Lieut. 


Mackie. 
oe - = and Perspective— Mr. Simson, R.S.A., Mr. G. 


Singing Herr Kiichler. 
— and Gymnastics—Messrs. Roland. 
ellSergeant D Donnelly. 
Superintendent—Captain ORR. 
LECTURES. 
Chemistry—Dr. Macadam, F.R.S.E. 
Physiology—Dr. Sanders, F.R.C.P.E. 
Natural History—Mr. Rhind. 
The Su ~ rma and several of the 
BOARD 


Cirevlaree explanatory of the Courses of Study, Hours of 
Attendance, Fees, &c., may be had on application to Captain 
Orr, at No. 42, St. Cathbert-street. 


T. JOHN’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL. 
Rev. L P. MERCIER, M.A., Head Master.—Private 
aupils can now be admitted for the ensuing half- year. Early 
pplication is desirable, as the number is limited, and there 
re but nw vacancies 
Apply to “The Rev. the Head Master,” Walt hamstow, N.E. 


IDDLECOMBE’S 75 GUINEA 
BROUGHAMS are giving universal satisfaction. They 
are light, fy, and elegant, with great durability, and fully 
warranted; in stock or made to order, same price.—118, 
Euston-road, between King’s-cross and Euston-square. 


IDDLECOMBE’S BASKET CAR- 

RIAGES are the admiration of all who see them, being 

of the most elegant designs, and the cheapest in London. 

ables, Park, and other Panelled Phaetons, cheap,—118, 
Euston-road, between King’s-cross and Euston-square. 





Masters receive 














IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF THE 
FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
On AUGUST 31, SEPTEMBER 1, 2, anv 3, 1858. 
Principal Vocalists : 
MADAME CLARA NOVELLO, 
MADEMOISELLE VICTOIRE BALFE, 
And MADAME CASTELLAN. 


MADAME ALBONT, MISS DOLBY, and 
MADAME VIARDOT GARCIA. 


MR. SIMS REEVES, SIGNOR RONCONT, 
MR. MONTEM SMITH, and| MR. WEISS, and 
SIGNOR TAMBERLIK. SIGNOR BELLETTI. 


Organist, MR. STTMPSON, 
Conductor, MR. COSTA. 


OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
nae lesendesen 


OUTLINE 


ELIJAH woccsscsessssees Mendelssohn. 


Wednesday einai, 


ered —_ ing. 


MESSIAH Handel. 





Friday Morning. 
JUDITH (A new Oratorio) ......... 
LAUDA SION..... 

SERVICE IN C. Beethoven. 


Tuesday Evening—A lao ELLANEOUS CONCERT, 
Comprising : 
OVERTURE ............ (Siege of Corinth) 

ACIS AND GAL ite ‘ (With Additional 

Accomné yniments by — a 7 
(D er Freuschutz) . 

FROM OPERAS, &e. 

OVE RTUR - (Fra Diavolo) ......... Auber. 


Wednesday Evening—A MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, 


Comprising : 
Sy MPHONY 


HTenry Leslie. 
Me ele ssohn. 


Handel. 
Weber. 


Mozart. 


(Jupiter) 
Mendelssohn. 


= (To the Sons of Art). 
TURE (Guillaume Tell) Rossini. 
SELEC TIONS FROM OPERAS, &c. 
OVERTURE s+ (Zampa) Harold. 
Thursday 1 Ei ee MIsc ELLANEOUS CONCERT, 
Comprising : 
THE SC pi H SYMPHONY (in A Minor) ... 
SERENATA (Composed for the occasion of 
the Marriage of the Princess Royal) ............ 
OVERTURE ................. (Alchymist) 
SELECTIONS FRO) C OPERAS, &e. 
OVERTURE .......00000008 (Zur yanthe) oe - Weber. 
Fripay Eventnc—A Fut Dress BALL. 


Mendelssohn. 


Costa. 
Spohr. 


Parties requiring detailed Programmes of the Performances 
may have them forwarded by post; or may obtain them on or 
after the 26th July (with any other information desired), on 
application to Mr. Henry Howett, Secretary to the Com- 
mittee, 34, Bennett's Hill, Birmingham. 

J. F. LEDSAM, Chairman. — 








OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS—At a 


General Assembly of the Academicians, held on the 27th 
instant, Mr. JOHN ADAMS was elected TRAVELLING 
STUDENT to the Class of Sculpture. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R A., 


OYAL MANCHESTER _ INSTITU- 

/ TION.—The EXHIBITION of Modern Pictures in Oil 
and Water Colours, Specimens of Sculpture and Casts, and 
Architectural Designs, will be opened as soon as practicable 
after the closing of the Royal Academy. 

All Works must be sent so as to arrive not later than the 4th 
of August. 

Pictures, &c., from London will be forwarded by Mr. Joszrn 
GREEN, 14, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, but no carriage 
expenses will be paid, except from Artists to whom the 
Exhibition Circnlar has been forwarded. 

Works from the Royal Academy must be delivered to Mr. 
GREEN, immediately on the closing of that Exhibition. 

EDW. SAL OMONS, Hon, See. 


Dd. . DISCOUNT i in the Is. 
New Books, Magazines, &c. for Cash, 
Pe Wa. Dawson and Sons’, Booksellers, 74, ‘eenanentenaiae 
City, London. Established 1809. 
‘NHEAP RELIGIOUS PRINTS for the 
SCHOOL and the COTTAGE.—HENRY HERING (late 
Hering and Remington) begs to announce that he has just 
ublished a new edition of the thirty-six large COTTAGE 
ALL PRINTS, edited by the Rev. H. J. ROSE and the Rev. 
J.W.BURGON. A detailed Catalogue of that, and of his 
other equally useful publications, will be forwarded free on 
receipt of one postage stamp. 
Mr. H. Herre, Publisher, Book and Printseller, Photo- 
gare, and Picture Frame Maker, 137, Regent-street, Lon- 
don, 


- al aks 
EWS SPAPERS.— The Times or Post 
posted on the evening of publication, for 23s. a quarter ; 
Herald, 268s.; Chronicle, Daily News, or Advertiser, 20s. ; 
Times (Second Edition), Sun, Globe, or Standard, 30s.; Times 
(Second Day), 16s. 6d. Answers required, and orders must be 
orepaid.—_JAMES BARKER, 10, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Money-orders payable at chief office, L ondon. 
1 F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 
London, by his new publishing arrangeme nts, prenan 
no Commission for Publishing Books Printed by him until the 
Author has been repaid his original outlay. And as all works 
entrusted to his care are printed in the very best style, and at 
prices far below the usual charges, Authors about to publish 
will find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 


Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by 
return of Post. 


Secretary, 








allowed off all 








IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 





Price 4d.; stamped 5d. 
THE ESTATE OF THE ATE W. PICKERING, 
PUBLISHER, 177, PICCADIL, a Y, A BANKROPT. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to 


Authors or Others, whose Works still remain in the 
hands of the Assignee, that unless the same are removed and 
any claim thereon paid withinone month from this date they 
will sold by — to finally wind up the affairs of this 
Estate. EDWARDS, Official Assignee, 

_ 6th August, 1858. 22, Basinghall-street, E. c 


OUTH ‘AUSTRALIAN | - BANKING 
COMPANY. — * orated by Royal Charter, 1847.— 
Letters of Credit and Bills are granted upon the Banks at 
Adelaide, Port Ade iaide. and Gawler. Approved Drafts on 
South Australia negotiated and sent for collection. Every 
description of banking business is conducted direct with Vic- 
toria and New South Wales, and also with the other Austra- 
lian Colonies, through the arene" 8 agents.—Apply at 5, 

Old Broad-street, London, E.( 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager 


NCE 


RE 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURA 
COMPANY, 1, Old Broad-street, London. 
(instituted 1820.) 
DIRECTORS. 
MARTIN TUCKER Smira, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
GEorGE WiLiiaM CortraM, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Thomas George Barclay, Esq. | George Hibbert, Esq. 
James Brand, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. Daniel Mildred, Esq. 
Charles Cave, Esq. James Gordon Murdoch, Esq 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. Frederick Pattison, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. William R. Robinson, Esq. 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 

Security.—The existing liabilities of the Company do not 
exceed 3,000,000. The investments are nearly 1,000,000/., in 
addition to upwards of 600,000/. for which the shareholders are 
responsible, and the income is about 120,000/. per annum. 

Prorits.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent., of the profits, are 
assigned to Policies every fifth year. The next appropriation 
will be made in 1861, and persons who now effect insurances 
will participate rateably. 

Bonvs.—The additions to Policies have been from 1/. 10s. to 
631. 16s. per cent. on the original sums insured. 

CLAms.—Upwards of 1,250,000. has been paid to claimants 
under policies. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as 
above; at the Branch Office, 16, Pall-mall, London; or to any 
of the agents throughout the kingdom. 

SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


HE PEOPLE’S PROVIDENT 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. Chief Office: 3, Waterloo- 
place, Pall-mall, London, 8. W. 
CapiTaL, HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
Trustees : 
— Alexander Hamilton | Joshua Proctor Brown West- 
Esq., M.P. head, Esq., M P. 
James ‘Hey wood, Esq., F.R.S. | Richard Spooner, Esq.,M.P. 
Board of Directors : 
George Alexander Hamilton, Esq., M.P for Dublin Univer- 
sity, Chairman. 
John Cheetham, Esq., M.P. for South Lancashire. 
James Davidson, Esq., Angel-court, Throgmorton-street 
John Field, Esq., Warnford-ct., and Dornden, Tunbridge Wells, 
Charles Forster, Esq., M.P. for Walsall. 
Richard Francis George, Esq., Bath. 
Thos. C. Hayward, Esq., Minories and Highbury. 
J. Hedgins, Esq., Thayer-street, Manchester-square. 
Chas. Hindley, Esq., M.P. for Ashton-under-Lyne. 
T. Y. M’Christie, Esq., Great James-street. 
James Edward M‘Connell, Esq., Wolverton. 
John Moss, Esq., Reform Clab and Derby. 
Charles William Reynolds, Esq., 2, Eaton-place, Pimlico. 
Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. for North Warwickshire. 
H. Wickham Wickham, Esq., M.P. for Bradford 
Thomas Winkworth, Esq., Gresham Club and Canonbury 
The President, Trustees, and Directors are all Shareholders 
in the Society. 
This Society possesses a revenue from Premiums exceeding 
Seventy Thousand Pounds per annum. 
Life Assurance and Fidelity Guarantee, Deferred Annuities, 
and Endowments granted on favourable terms. 
Immediate Annuities, payable during the whole of life, may 
be purchased on the follewing scale :— 





“Annuities granted ‘atthe , undermenti med Ay ges s for ¢ every 
1002. of Purchase-money 


oe! a 





Ages 





} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Aumaity «. £8 5s. 7d. |. £10 lls. 7d. |e15 
j Lists of Shai are reholders, Prospectuses, and Agency appoint- 
ments may be obtained, on application to 

W. CLELAND, Manager and camara 





“Omne tulit punctum, q qui miscuit utile dulci.’ 
peavt IFUL FORM, Artistic Work- 
manship, Moderate Charges, 

Goopwry, Designer and Manufacturer of < Glass, 
33, Princes-street, Soho, London, 
Artists’ own suggestions carried out free - cost. 


CAR DS FOR THE MILLION. — 
WEDDING, VISITING, AND BUS! NESS.—A CARD 
PLATE engraved in any style and 50 best Cards, ivory or 
Enamelled, printed for 2s. post free. ‘The price includes Plate, 
Engraving, Cards, Printing, and Postage. Specime ns sent 
free by ARTHUR GRANGER, Stationer, Printer, &c., 308, High 
Holborn. Acknowledged by all to be the Cheapest house in 
London. a 
pAck and EVANS, Machine Prinfets, 
eF 16a, Great Windmill-street, Haymarket, W.2Basseseing 


large Founts of Type and the most anpeeeee hinery, 
J. and E. can offer to their patrons every ac cle Prem p> 








titude, correctness, and moderate charges. Cle en and 
others intending to publish will find it to their $e te to 
apply to the advertisers, who will, on any MS. a warded 
to them, furnish an accurate estimate of the cost iy returo of 
post. ~” 

















me 
New York, July 15, 1858. 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





DUNLAP’S VESTIGES of the SPIRIT- 


HISTORY OF MAN. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth. 


GOADBY’S TEXT BOOK of PHYSI- 


OLOGY. Fall of Illustrations (many coloured). 1 vol. 


nL 
DELHI; or, SEATS in BRITISH 
INDIA. 


By ROBERT — N, Jun. 


BUCKLE’S HISTORY of CIVILISA- 


TION IN ENGLAND. 2 _ 8vo. cloth. 


HISTORY of RHODE ISLAND. 


Hon. 8. G. ARNOLD. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. 


of HOUSEHOLD 


By 


THE BOOK 
POETRY. Edited by C. A. DANA. Finely Illustrated. 
One handsome volume, 8vo., extra cloth, gilt; morocco 
antique. 
Vil. 
\_T vA 
PEN and PENCIL. By Mrs. BAL- 
MANNO. Finely Illustrated. One handsome volume, 
extra cloth; morocco extra. 
vIn. 

THE COOPERS: a New Tale. By 
COUSIN ALICE. One neat volume, 16mo. extra cloth. 
Ix 
RATIONAL COSMOLOGY. An 
emftirely New Work. By > ga HICKCOX. 1 vol. 8vo. 
HALLECK’S POEMS. 1 vol. 12mo. 


In various styles of binding. 


xi. 
HALLECK’S POEMS. A New Edition. 
Finely Illustrated. 1 vol. 
xi. 
The STRATFORD GALLERY. Forty- 
five new Steel Plate Portraits of his best Female Characters. 


With Descriptive and Historical Text. One very handsome 
volume ; in all styles of binding. 


xi, 
WHEWELL’S PHILOSOPHY of the 
INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. 2 vols. 8vo. 
XIv. 
BENTON’S THIRTY YEARS’ VIEW. 


A new Edition, with copious ei x. 


QUACKENBOSS’S NATURAL PHI- 


LOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 
HANDY-BOOK of PROPERTY LAW. 


3y LORD ST. LEONARDS (Sir Edward Sugden). 1 vol 
16mo. cloth, 75 cents. ; 

BURTON’S CYCLOPZEDIA of WIT 
and HUMOUR. Embellished with 600 Spirited Wood 
Cats, and 24 fine Stee! Portraits. Two handsome volumes, 


royal 8vo. extra cloth, gilt, 7 dollars; in sheep extra, 8 
dollars; in half moroceo, 9 dollars. 

ADELE: a Tale. By JULIA KAVA-.| 
NAGH. One thick volume, 12mo. cl loth, 1 dollar 25 cents 


URSULA : 


Miss SEWELL. 


a Tale of Country Life. 


2 vols. 12mo. cloth, | dollar 50 cents. 


By 


MUNSELL’S E VE RY-DAY BOOK of 
CHRONO! — and HISTORY. With complete Indexes. 
1 vol. 8vo. ¢ 2 dollurs 50 cents. 

HAMIL TON? S HISTORY of the RE- | 
PUBLIC of the UNITED STATES, AS TRACED IN 
HIS WRITINGS. Vols. I. and IL, in large 8vo. cloth, 5 
doilars. 

BOOK of the GREAT RAILWAY: 
CELEBRATIONS of 1857. By W. PRESCOTT SMITH’ 
Profusely Illustrated. One thick volume, 12mo. cloth 
1 doliar 50 cents. 

CORNELL’S FIRST STEPS IN 
GEOGRAPHY. Beautifuily printed, 16mo. 25 cents. | 

HEYDENREICH’S ELEMEN NTARY 
GERMAN READER. 12mo. 63 cent 


A NEW SPANISH G E OGRAPHY 
ag y os HIA DESCRIPTIVA DEL MUNDO). 1 vol. 
to., | dollar 25 cents 
H ALL’S HISTORY “of EASTERN | 
VERMONT. One large volume, 8vo. cloth, 3 dollars 50 


BRYANT’S POEMS. 


trated by the best English Artists. 


Splendidly Tlus- | 


One handsome volume, | 


extra cloth, gilt, 6 dollars; in tree marbled calf, 8 dollars; | 
in morocco antique, 9 dollars. 
THE POCKE T CHESS BOARD, for 


playing the Game in Rail-cars, on Steamboats, &c., and 
for folding up without disturbing the Game. In case, 50 


cents, 

BERANGER’S LYRICAL POEMS, 
DONE INTO ENGLISH. By WILLIAM YOUNG. 1 vol. 
12mo. cloth, 1 dollar 25 cents. 

DANA'S SYSTEM of MINERALOGY. 
Fourth and enlarged Edition. One large volume, 8vo. 
cloth, 4 dollars 50 cents. 
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MR. BENTLEY 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 





THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


Oh 


L 
HE MUTINIES in OUDH: 
An Account of the Mutinies in Oude and of the Siege of 
Lucknow Residency ; with some Observations on the Causes 
of the Mutiny. 
By MARTIN RICHARD GUBBINS, 
Financial Commissioner for Oudh. 
8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 15s. 


IL 


SERVICE and ADVENTURE with the 
KHAKEE RESSALAH ; 
OR, MEERUT VOLUNTEER HORSE. 
During the Mutinies of 1857-8. 
By ROBERT HENRY WALLACE DUNLOP, B.C.S. 
Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 
[Un a few days. 


Ii. 


JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


Iv. 


LADIES of BEVER HOLLOW. 


By the Author of ‘* Mary Powell.” 
Second Thousand. 2 vols. 12s. 


[He 


Vv. 
AY BY DAY at LUCKNOW. 
By Mrs. CASE, 


Widow of Colonel Case, 32nd Regiment. 
Post 8yo. 10s. 6d. 








| 

| VIL. 

|A FRIEND in NEED. 
| Lf By MARIA FREEMAN. 

| 3 vols. 

| Vit. 


A TIMELY RETREAT from MEERUT 
4 By TWO SISTERS. 


| Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 


vIn. 
PBIENDS at their OWN FIRESIDES: 
a Story of the People called Quakers. 
By Mrs. ELLIS, Author of ‘The Women of England.” 
2 vols. fep. 8vo. 12s. 


1X. 


CY RIOSITIES of NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


By FRANCIS T. BUCKLAND, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Assistant-Surgeon 2nd Life Guards. 
Third Edition, in small 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 


x. 
HILIP PATERNOSTER: a 


tarian Love Story. 
2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 12s. 


Trac- 


XI. 
Pictionary of CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES and SECTS, from the Earliest Ages of 


By the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN. 
New Edition, in one handsome Volume, 8vo. 12s 


xi. 


ERMONS in STONES; 
OR, SCRIPTURE CONFIRMED BY GEOLOGY. 
By D. M‘AUSLAND. 
Fourth Edition, small 8vo. with Nineteen Illustrations, 4s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
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MAPS FOR TOURISTS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 
6, CHARING-CROSS, S.W. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
ENGLAND AND WALES:—Road and 


Railway Travelling Map, on a scale of twelve miles to an 
inch, in case. Price 8s. 6d. 


ENGLAND AND WALES :—Sir Rode. 
rick Murchison's Pocket Geological Map, recommended to 
Railway Travellers, in case. 7s. 

ENGLAND AND WALES :—Pocket 


Railway Map. Price, folded in cover, 1s.; mounted, in 
case, 2s. 


ORDNANCE GENERAL MAP OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES :—Seale, one mile to an inch. 
Price of each Division, 2s, in sheet; mounted, in case, 
4s. 6d. 

*,* Key Maps and Catalogues on application. 

LONDON :—Davies’s Map of the British 
Metropolis, in case. 7s. 6d. 

Extended to the Crystal Palace, 








in case. lls, 
—— Stanford’s Postal Map, in case, 








2s. 6d. 
ENVIRONS OF LONDON :—Maps, on 


the scale of one mile to an inch, 8s. ; on the scale of one 
and a half miles to an inch, folded in cover, 1s.; mounted 
in case, 2s.; on the scale of two miles to an inch, folded in 
cover, 2s. 6d.; mounted, in case, 4s. 6d. 


WALES :—Road and Railway Travelling Map 
of North and South Wales. Price, folded in a cover, 1s. ; 
mounted, in case, 2s. 6d. 


ISLE OF WIGHT :—Standard Map, show- 
ing the various Roads, and containing a list of the most 
remarkable places of interest. Price, folded in cover, 1s. ; 
mounted, in case, 2s. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS :—Popular Map 
of Jersey, Guernsey, Sark, Alderney. &c., with a general 
Map of the Channel. Price, folded in cover, 1s.; mounted, 
in case, 2s. 





SCOTLAND. 
SCOTLAND :—Road and Railway Travelling 
Map. Price, in case. 3s. 6d. 
SCOTLAND :—Pocket Railway Map. Price, 
folded in cover, ls.; mounted, in case, 2s. 
EDINBURGH: — Popular Map. 


folded in cover, 1s.; mounted, in case, 2s. 


ENVIRONS OF EDINBURGH :- 


Popular Map. Price, folded in cover, 1s.; mounted in 
case, 2s. 


Price, 





IRELAND. 
IRELAND :—Road and Railway Travelling 


Map. Price, in case, 3s. 6d. 


IRELAND :—Pocket Railway Map. Price, 


folded in cover, Is. ; mounted, in case, 2s. 


DUBLIN :—Popular Map. Price, folded in 


cover, ls.; mounted, in case, 2s. 


ENVIRONS OF DUBLIN :— Popular 


Map. Price, folded in cover, 1s.; mounted, in case, 2s. 





CENTRAL EUROPE: — Davies's Map 
(a New Edition just out), showing all the Railways and 
the Stations. Mounted, in case, 12s. 

English and Foreign Maps of_the Countries and 

Principal! Cities of Europe. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, rem SV. 


GUIDE-BOOKS FOR TOU RISTS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 
6, CHARING-CROSS, S.W. 
-_——-~- + _ 


PARIS:—A New and Revised Edition of 
*Stanford’s Paris Guide,’’ containing instructions on 
Routes, Hotels, Restaurateurs, Public Conveyances, Police 
Regulations, Tables of French Money and Measures, a short 
History of Paris, its Government, Public Buildings, Eccle- 
siastical Edifices, Curiosities, Places of Public Amusement, 
Environs of Paris, &c. &c., with Plans of Paris, its Envi- 
rons, and a Frontispiece. Price 3s. 6d. 


London : 





Tl. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS:—A New Guide 
to Jersey, Guernsey, Sark, Hern, Jethou, and Alderney, 
with Notes on their History, Geology, Climate, Agricul- 
ture, Laws, &c., with a General Map. Price 3s. 6d. 
UL 


CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES:—A Guide tothe Cathedrals of England 
and Wales, with their History, Architecture, and Tradi- 
tions; notices of their eminent Ecclesiastics, and the Mo- 
numents of their Illustrious Dead; with short Notes of the 
Objects of Interest in each Cathedral City. By the Rev. 
MACKENZIE WALCOTT, M.A. Price 2s. 6d. 





Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, S.W. 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


NOVELS and NOVELISTS, from 

ELIZABETH to VICTORIA. By J.C "JEAFFRE SON. 

2 vols., with Portraits. 

“This is a work not merely of great industry and care in 
its compilation, but of singular judgment and acuteness in its 
critical remarks, as any one wil! be able to judge for them- 
selves by reading the sketches of our three great humourists, 
Fielding, Sterne, and Thackeray. It is exceedingly interest- | 
ing, and forms a valuable contribution to the literature of 
the day.”—Chronicle. 

“Mr. Jeaffreson’s book is a good book, ani d it will cost him 
very little trouble to make it still better.” —Athenceum. 

“Asa key to a large segment of English literature, it is 
absolutely indispensable.” — Observer. | 


The OXONIAN in THELE-| 


MARKEN ; or, Notes of Travel in South-Western Norway; | 
with Glances at the Legendary Lore of that District. By 
the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, 
} 
| 





Author of ‘*The Oxonian in Norway,” &c. 2 vols. with 
Instrations, 21s. 
“This new book is as lively as its predecessor. Its matter | 
is as good, or better.”—xaminer. 


MEMOIRS of RACHEL. 2 vols. 


post 8vo., with fine Portrait, 21s. bound. 
“A most able and interesting book.” —Chronicle. 


| 
CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RE- 
COLLECTIONS of the LAST FOUR POPES. 1 vol. 
§vo., with Portraits, 21s. bound. 


| 
The COUNTESS of BONNEVAL ; | 
Her LIFE and LETTERS. By LADY GEORGIANA | 
FULLERTON. 2 vols. 2ls. | 


| 

+] ! 

MR. ATKINSON’S TRAVELS 
in ORIENTAL and WESTERN SIBERIA, CHINESE | 
TARTARY, and CENTRAL ASIA. With Fifty bean- | 
tiful Illustrations, from the Author’s Original Drawings. 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS) 


ABOUT WOMEN. By the Author of “John Halifax.” 
10s. 6d. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, | | 


Third Edition, 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
FRAMLEIGH HALL. 3 vols. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN TRUM- 


PETER. By G. W. THORNBURY. 3 vols. 


[Just ready, 
RUMOUR. 


3y the Author of “Charles , 
Auchester.”’ Inscribed to the Marcuioness of Hastrnes. 
3 vols. 


“A very clever musical and artistic novel."—D. U. Mag. 

“This is another of those brilliant works, for which this ! 
author has before been celebrated. The love of music is in- 
herent in the author’s nature. Real feeling fires his words 
with eloquence and clothes his thoughts with beauty. Ina 
former work the reader was charmed with the portraiture of 
the gifted Mendelssohn; here he will find one not inferior 
of the immortal Beethoven.”"—Sun. 

“One of the most engaging and spirited, as it certainly is 
one of the most extraordinary romances of the day.”— 
Chronicle. 


THE REIGNING BEAUTY. |! 
LADY CHATTERTON. 3 vols. 
“A beantiful story of a woman's love.—John Bull. 
“ Lady Chatterton’'s best novel.""—£zaminer. 


The LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. 
By JOHN EDMUND READE. 3 vols. 
“A novel totally out of the common, admirably written, 


ww 
+ 


« 


} 


and full of character. We heartily recommend it.”—JZeader 
| 
THE POOR RELATION. By| 
Miss PARDOF. 3 vols. 
“The best novel Miss Pardoe has written." — Messenger. | 


HECKINGTON. By Mrs. GORE. 


“A valuable prize to readers in search of a clever novel. 
The heroine is charming.”’—Atheneum, 


ONE- AND - TWENTY. 
Author of ‘ Wildflower,” &c. 3 vols. 


by the 


NEW WEA x Roe Rts PLANTS. 
RITISH WILD ‘SLOWERS, Tilustrated 


by J. E. SOWERBY, described, with a Key to the 
Natural Orders, by C. PIERPOINT JOHNSON. To be com- 
pleted in twenty parts, each containing four pl ates, or eighty 
figures and descriptions. Price, e lonred, ; plain, Is. 6d. 
per part. The entire work will comprise Fea? 1600 figures, 
and form one volume. Prospectuses may be had through all 
booksellers, or of the sage et 

JOHN E. _ SOWERBY, . Mead- place, Lambeth (S.)_ 


Just published, price Is. 


HE ACCOUCHEU R: a Letter to the 


Rev. Mr. Tattershall, of Liverpool, on the Evils of Man- | 
Midwifery. By a STUDENT. Also, MAN-MIDWIFERY 
EXPOSED, by Dr. STEVENS, price 1s. NOTHING: a | 
Lecture on. By S. N. NAYLOR, Esq., 4d. PUBLIC-HOUSE 


SIGNS, or Pictures of the Traffic, 4d. CATECHISMS for | 
Band of Hope, 1d. ; also for Teetotallers, 1d. — yee | 


Will be published September Ist, Part 
HE PHILOSOPHY of SACRED | 


HISTORY. By Dr. SYLVESTER GRAHAM (Author | 
of the Science of Human Life, cloth, 6s.) The American 
Edition is published in England at 10s. 6d.) This will be com- 
pleted in Seven Monthly Parts, price 6d. each, sent post free, 


i or the whole for 3s. if paid in advance.—Catalogues free 
rom 


London: W. HORsELL, 13, Paternoster-row: 








{ LOHOUB. 


| MARCHANDISES. 


| -. ‘VRES 


| CARTA. 


| francs. 
| SUDRE, 


| MINIER, 


TOUVELLE BIOGRAPHIE GENE- 


4 RALE. Twenty-four volumes of this work, which is 
expected to extend to forty-five volumes, have appeared. 
Drpor, Paris. ; 


IN ELEGANT MINIATU ER E 

EDITIONS. 

MALCZESKI- -Marja Powiese Ukrainska. 

* MICKIEWICZ—Konrad Wallenrod. 
MICKIEWICZ—Ballady i Romanse. 
MICKIEWICZ—Farys Grazyna. 


POLISH POETS, 





TALESKI—Duch od Stepu. 
Brockuaus, Leipzig. __ | 
V EMOIRES D’UN SEIGNEUR RUSSE. 
4 Par IVAN TOURGUENIEF. Two francs. 


WORKS TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN, 
LA FILLE DU CAPITAINE. Par POUSCH- | 


KINE. One frane. 

NOUVELLES CHOISIES DE NICOLAS 
GOGOL. One france. 

NOUVELLES CHOISIES DU COMTE SOL- 


One france. 
TARASS ors a DE oe AS GOGOL. 
ORK ON RUSS 


LA RUSSIE “C ONTEMP ORAINE. Par LE 
DUC. 

Paris: Hacnetre et Cre., Rue Pierre-Sarrasin, 14, Pub- 
lishers of the “ Biblioth®que des Chemins de Fer,” containing 


many hundred volumes in every department of literature. 


DICTIONNATRES ENCYCL OPEDIQU ES. 
ICTIONNAIRE DES SCIENCES 
PHILOSOPHIQUES. Six volumes. Fifty-five francs. 
DICTIONNAIRE DE GEOGRAPHIE AN- 
CIENNE ET MODERNE. Four francs and a half. 
DICTIONNAIRE DU COMMERCE ET DES 
Two large volumes; double columns. 


DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL DES 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


F. DIDOT FRERES, FILS, 
ET CIE. 
PARIS, 56, RUE JACOB. 


+> — 

ZELIANA de NATURA ANIMALIUM varia 
HISTORIA, epistola et fragmenta Porphyrii philosophi de 
abstinentia et de antro nympharum, Philonis Byzantii de 
septem orbis spectaculis recognovit, adnotatione critica et 
indicibus instruxit RUD. HERCHER. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 


BECQUEREL et EDMOND RECQUEREL, 
Résumé de l'histoire de l'électricité et du magnétisme et 
des applications de ces sciences 2 la chimie, aux sciences 
naturelles et aux arts. 1 vol. 8vo. 6s. 


BIOGRAPHIE (NOUVELLE GENERALE), 
depuis les temps les plus reculés jusqu’a nos jours, avec 
les renseignements bibliographiques et l'indication des 
sources & consulter, publiée par MM. FIRMIN DIDOT 
fréres, sous la direction de M. LE DR. HOEFER. Tome 
Vingt-quatrieme (Hennert—Holophira), in 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


DANGEAU (JOURNAL DU MARQUIS 
| ED), publié en entier ponr la premiere fois par MM. EUD. 


SOOLIE et L. DUSSIEUX, avec les additions inédites du 


Due de Saint-Simon, publiées par M. FEUILLET DE 
CONCHES. Tome Quinzitme ATS — 17 15), in 8vo. 68. 


DECAISNE, Le jardin: fruitier du Muséum; ou, 
iconographie de toutes les especes et variétés d’ arbres 
fruitiers cultivés dans cet établissement, avec leur descrip- 
tion, leur histoire, leur synonymie, &c. &c. Publiée sous 
les auspices de S.E. M. le Ministre de Agriculture et du 





SCIENCES, DES LETTRES ET DES ARTS. 4'wenty-one 
frances. 

DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL 
ET DE GEOGRAPHIE. A magnificent volume of more than 
two thousand pages. Twenty-one francs. 

DICTIONNAIRE USUEL D’AGRICULTURE 


PRATIQUE._ Six frane 


Paris: HACHETTE et C te., Rue Pierre-Sarrasin, 14. 
}ES DE CH. REMUSAT. tase 
"ANG L E TE R RE au XVIIIe. SIECLE. 


Fourteen franes 


CANTORBERY. 


Two volumes. 


SAINT ANSELME DE Seven 
rancs. 

ABELARD. Two volumes. Fourteen francs. 

CRITIQUES ET ETUDES LITTERAIRES 
Seven francs, 

BACON: SA VIE ET SA PHILOSOPHIE. 
Seven francs. 


ETUDE SUR S 
de Ch. DE 


A VIE ET SES 


REMUSAT. Seven 


CHANNING: 


(EUVRES; avec un Pr 


elace 


francs. ! 
Paris: Drprer et Crr., 35, Quai des Augustins. 
From whom be had, , 

GRAND DIC TIONNAIRE, GENERAL ET 
GRAMMATICAL, DES DICTIONNAIRES FRANCAIS. 
Par NAP OL EON LANDAIS. Three volumes in quarto, con 
taining altogether nearly three thousand pages. Forty 
francs 
QT ATISTIQUE DE L’INDUSTRIE DE 
h LA FRANCE. Par M. fe AU DE JONNES. Three 


franes and a half. 

ELEMENTS DE STATISTIQUES. 
ag price. 

/ABBE DE SAINT- 

Par M. G. DE 


Par le méme. 


PIERRE, SA VIE 
MOLINARL 


DES PEINFS. 
Par M. FAUSTIN HELIE 


half. 
DES DELITS ET 
Nouvelle édition Three 


HISTOIRE DU COMMUNISME. M. 


Three frances and a half 
PHILOSOPHIE DU DROIT. 
Five francs. 


These works form portions of the “ 
Morales et Politiques.” 


Par. 
Par M. LER- 


siblioth@que des Sciences 


Paris: Gur~Laumry, Rue Richelieu, 14. 
DICTIONNAIRE DE LECONOMIE 
POLITIQUE. Two large volumes of a thousand pages 

each, double ¢ lumns Fifty francs. 

MANUEL D'ECONOMIE POLITIQUE. Three 
francs and a half. 

ETUDES SUR L’ANGLETERRE. Par LEON 
FAUCHER. Twovolumes. Seven francs. 

C(EUVRES COMPLETES DE FR. BASTIAT. 
| Six volumes. Twenty-one francs. 

MELANGES D’KCONOMIE POLITIQUE. Par 


LEON FAUCHER. 
ESSAI SUR 
L’ANGLETERRE, 


Two voli 
L'ECONOMIE 
DE L'ECOSSE ET 


ies 
RURALE DE 
DE L’IRLANDE. 


Par M. L. DE LAVERGNE. One volume. Three franes and 
a half. 
LA FRANCE AVANT LES PREMIERS HABI- 
TANS. P.M. MOREAU DE JONNES. Three francs and a 
| half. 


L’'AGRICULTURE ET LA POPULATION. Par 













M. DE LAVERGNE. Three frances anda half. 

ETUDES SUR LES REFORMATEURS; ou 
Socialistes Modernes. Par M. LOUIS REYBAUD. Two 
volumes. Six francs. 

These, with many other works, form portions of the Biblio- 
theque des Sciences Morales et Politiques. 

Paris: GuUILLAUMIN, Rue Richelieu, 14. 
DR. ROWE ON ni ESTION. 
This day is published, price 2s. 6d., Fffteenth edition, 

TERVOU s DISE ASES. LIVER, and 


STOMACH COMPLAINTS, LOW SPIRITS, GENERAL 
DEBILITY. and DISEASES of WARM CLIMATES. By 
G. ROBERT ROWE, M.D. Also, by the same Author, 2nd 
On Some of the Important Diseases of 


editition, price 4s, 6d., 
Females and Children. 
J. CHURCHILL, and to be had of all Booksellers. 


London: 


D'HISTOIRE | 


ET SES | 


Three francs and a | 


Par BEC- | 


Commerce. 16e Livr. contenant 4 planeches coloriées et 
texte, 5s. 


FOUCHER (Conseiller & la Cour de Cassation), 
Commentaire sur le Code de justice militaire pour l'armée 
de terre (Promulgué le 4 Aofit, 1857). Dédié &S.M. l’Em- 
pereur Napoleon III. 1 vol. in 8vo. 15s. 





GONCOURT (EDMOND ET JULES 
Histoire de Marie-Antoinette. 1 vol. in 8vo. 5s. 


ORATORES ATTICI: Lycurgus, /‘schines, 
Hyperides, Diarchus, Gorgig Lesbonactis, Herodis Alci- 
damantis Declamationes; Fragmenta oratorum Atticorum 
Gorgiz Leontini, Antiphontis, Lysiz, Isocratis, Isai, Ly- 
eurgi Hyperides, Dinarchi, Demadis. Aliorumque sexa- 
ginta grecé, cum translatione refica A CAROLO MUL- 
LERO. Accedunt scholia in orationes Isocratis, 2schinis, 
Demosthe nis et index nominum et rerum absolutissimus, 
quem collegit I. HUNZIKER. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


DE) 





RABELAIS (CEUVRES' DE), Collationnées 
pour la premiere fois sur les éditions originales, acecom- 
pagoées de notes nouvelles et imprimées d’aprés l’ortho- 
graphie des anciens textes, par MM. BURGAUD des 
MARETS et RATHERY. 2 vols. in 12mo. 8s. 





RICHELIEU (MEMOIRES DU MARECHAL 


DUC DE), avee avant-propos et notes, par M. Fs. BAR- 
RIERE. 2 vols. in 12mo. 6s. (Ils forment les tomes 16 et 17 
de la ‘ Biblioth€que des Mémoires relatifs A l'histoire de 


France pendant le 18e siécle.’) 





STRABONIS GEOGRAPHICA. Grecé cum 
versione reficta. Apparatucritico, indicibus rerum nomi- 
numque locupletissimis, tabulis eri incisis quin’ecim in- 

| struxit ¢ AR OLUS MULLE S. 1 vol. in 8vo. 35 








| Tous ces ouvrages se trouvent en Dépédt & Londres ches 


MM. Barthes et Lowell, 14, Great Marlborough-street; M. 
Dulau, 37, Soho-square ; M. Nutt, 270, Strand; M. Rolandi, 
20, Berners-street, Oxford-street; MM. te iams and Nor- 
gate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garde A Edinburg chez 
MM. Williams and Norgate, A Oxford che z M. Parker. 


Le ¢ — ue de tions de 
DIDOT. 


librairies. 


rincipales public FIRMIN 
est delivré gratis dans les mémes 





nis e e. 








MBE FIEL LD is the only weckly Journal 

whose pages » devoted ex lusively to Sports and 
Pastimes.—Illusti ated Pricte 5d., or 6d. stamped. Quarterly 
Subscription, post free, 6s. 6d. A sp cimen in return for six 


stamps. 
Office, 2 to 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C 
ls. (by post, free, tor 14 stamps). 


NERVOUSNESS: a 


f these distressing 


Just published, price 
EBILITY and 


complete Essay on the Secret Cause « 





Disorders; showing the advantages of the use of the Micro- 
scope in detecting, by scientific ex! amination, the _causes 
which com lead t wr th oms i 
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J. ALLEN, 20, Warwic 
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ENLARGE D. — A High 


Class, Political L iterary, and Commercial Newspaper, 
published every Saturday. Priceéd. Eig nt pen s, or Twenty- 
four Columns, have been permanently added to this Paper, 
at the suggestion of several eminent Mercani ile Mi n, in order 
to afford ample space for a Comme y ial Depar . whieh 
will give detailed information on the mdition 
at Home and Abroad, a Correct Weekls Vi w of the 
and tendency of the various Markets and of the Banking and 
Monetary Interests, a Journal of Indian and Colonial Pro- 
gress, and generally to advocate all the grand interests that 
affect our Trade. our Commerce, and so the welfare of the 
Nationatlarge. Exclusive Sources of Information have been 
opened to the Conductors of the LEADER; and whilst they 
thus present to their Readers an entirely uew field of interest 
in the Mercantile and Trading Department, they seek, by 
every means that a liberal outlay can command, to sustain 
and improve the Political and Literary portion, which has 
already obtained for this Paper a high standing amongst 
First-class New i 

Office, 352, Strand, Lond¢ 
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Just published, fep. 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
M* THREE AUNTS; or, Lowminster. 
By the Author of “ Long, Long Ago.” 
te _London: J and C, MozLey, 6, _Paternoster-row. 
Fep. 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


L ONG, LONG AGO: an Autobiography. 
y MARY LISLE. 

‘ A fiction in the a. a autobiography, gracefully written, 
full of incident, and so interesting that the reader who begins 
will end it.""—Critie. 

London: J. and C. MozLey, 6, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, demy 18mo., sewed, _— ls.; or bound in 
cloth, gilt’ edges, ls, 6d. 
. ROSEBUDS; or, 
Sketches of Illustrious Children. 
_London: J. and C. Moz.ey, 6, Paternoster-row. : 


Just published, fep. 8vo., cloth. price 5s. 
HE MONTHLY PACKET, Vol. XV. 
January to June 1858. Continued monthly, price 8d. 
each Number. 
London: J. and C. Moz.Ley, 6, Paternoster-row. 


SERIES of TALES by the Author of 
‘** Stories and Catechisings on the Collects.” Edited by 
the Rev. W. JACKSON, Vicar of Heathfield, Sussex. 
Now published, demy 18mo., price 6d. each 
EMILY the NURSEMAID;; or, With Good Will 
Doing Service. 
EMILY in her NEW PLACE. 
The UNDER-HOUSEMAID ; 


of Daily Duties. 
The UNDER-HOUSEMAID and ANN her 
FELLOW-SERVANT. 
London: J. and C. Moz.ey, ie Paternoster-row. 
NEW TALE. FOR THE YOUNG, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE HEIR OF R E ‘DCLYFFE. 
Just published, demy 18mo., price 1s. 
HE CHRISTMAS MUMMERS, By 
the Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 

London: J. and C. Moz.ey, 6, P aternoster- row. 

Just published, Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
(PHE HERB of the FIEL D. By the 
Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 

London: J. and C. Moz.ey, 6, Pate rnoster-r -row. 


Historical 


or, the Discipline 





This day is published, post 8vo., — £ PP» with eight coloured 
lates, price 


HE AQUARIAN NATUR ALIST: 
JONES, rxrry for the Sea-side.—By Professor T. RYMER 


JouN VAN Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


1 1is day is published, post 8vo., price 3s. 6d. 


T " 
T UMBLE CREATURES—the EARTH- 
WORM and the COMMON HOUSEFLY: in Eight 
Letters.—_By JAS. SAMUELSON, assisted by J. B. HICKS 
M.D., London, F.L.S. With Microscopic Illustrations by the 
Authors. 
__JoHN Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, with numerous figures, 8v0. | 158., 
M4 NUAL of the MINERALOGY ‘of 
4 GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND.—By RB. 


PHILIPS 


GREG, F.G.S., and W. G. Lerrsom. 


i $3 JOHN VAN Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo., 10s. 6d., of special interest, 


ERTHA DARLEY: or, Life in Her 
Husband's Curacies. By L. H. B. 
London: JAMES BLACKWoopD, Paternoster-row. 


| EAUTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest of 


the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 

reading all that is worthy of prese rvation. A number on the 

1st of each month. A volume comp! eted yearly. 

Vols. I. to V. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; 
bound for prizes and preserits, 7s. 6d. 

Critic Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 

MODERN BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES. 
NOTICE.—Now ready, 


} INTS to BOOKBUYERS, 


. by which a saving of about ONE HALF may be 
effected in the purchase of Modern Books, sent, post-free, to 
order inc ed, two stamps, addressed to SAUNDERS and OTLEY, 
Publishers, Conduit-street. 


or superbly 


Just rT price 3s. 6d. ck oth lettered, 
ALLYTUBBER; or, A SCOTCH 
SETTLER in Re A with Advice to his Country- 
men. 
London: Houtston and Wricut. Edinburgh: 
‘ . SPAIN, &c.—Price 1s. 
ETTERS from the PENINSULA, 
ITALY, &. By EDWARD WILKEY, Author of 
“* Wanderings in Germany,” &c. 
“Pleasant, thoughtful, observant.” —Critic. 
‘For a tourist we strongly recommend."—£ra. 
** Will well repay perusal.""—John Bull. 
London: Errrxcnam W ILSON. All Bookse llers. 
“NEW PAGE BY THE AU THOR OF “FESTUS.” _ 
~ ° 
THE AGE: a Colloquial Satire. ‘By 
PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 1 vol. crown 8vo.,. 6s. 6d. 
NEW VOLU —, = MR. DICKENS'S WORKS. 
brary Edition. 
LD CU RIOS ITY SHOP. Vol. IL. 
price 6s., with a 


By CHARLES DICKENS. Post 8vo., 
his day. 


vignette. 
MR. LEVER'S N W SERIAL. 
TON 4 
AVENPORT DUNN; or, the Man of the 
Day. By CHARLES LE VER. No. XIV., price 1s., 
with Llustrations by * Pxuz.’ 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, P’ iccadilly. 
Rt. TIETH THOUSAND. 
eady, with Illustrations, 3s. 
HING s. Not GENERALLY ‘KNOWN 
FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED A Book for Old and 
Young. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 
By the same Author, 3s. 6d., Seventh Thousand, 
“an eel SS OF HISTOR Y, with NEW 
G 8. 


MENZIBS. _ 


so, an entirely New Edition, 

POPUL AR ERRORS EXPLAINED and IL- 
LUSTRATED. 

“*Things not generally Known’ are volumes precious 
alike to youth and age; no matter how often we take them 
from the shelf, we learn something fresh, though we imagined 
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HE committee for organising the Congress 

which is to be held at Brussels for discussing 
the subject of Literary and Artistic Copyright, 
has been formed. The president is CHARLES 
Farwer, formerly Minister of Justice, Advocate- 
General of the Court of Cassation, and Member 
of the Académie Royale. The other members 
are: — VerRvoonrt, President of the Artistic and 
Literary Club of Brussels; E. Romperc, Direc- 
tor of the Industrial Affairs of the Minister of 
the Interior; Vanper Be en, Director of the 
Literary, Scientific, and Artistic Division of the 
same Department; Baron, Professor of the His- 
tory of French Literature at the University at 
Liége; E. Freris, Conservator at the Royal Li- 
brary; Geers, Sculptor; Porrarts, Historical 
Painter; Sratyarert, Professor of Flemish at 
the Royal Academy of Brussels; and Caster, 
Advocate of the Court of Appeal at Brussels. 
The Congress is to meet on the 27th of September, 
in the Great Hall of the Belgian Academy of 
Sciences, Literature, and Art, and the sittings 
will probably last four or five days. Those who 
are desirous of attending should communicate 
with the Secretary of the Committee, M. Epouarp 
RoMBERG, 58, Rue Royale, Brussels. We are in- 
debted to the “ Journal of the Society of Arts” 
for the following programme of the questions to 
be brought under discussion :— 


I. 

Should the principle of international recognition of the 
proprietary rights of authors and artists in their works form 
an element in the legislation of all civilised nations? 

Should this principle govern the conduct of one nation 
towards another, even in the absence of reciprocity? 

Should the rights of foreign and native authors and 
artists be absolutely and in every respect similar ? 

Should foreigners be called upon to pass through special 
formalities in order to obtain these proprietary rights, or 
ought it to be sufficient for them to comply with such 
regulations as are required by the laws of their own 
country ? 

Is it desirable that all nations should adopt a system of 
legislation on this subject founded upon a uniform basis ? 


ul. 

What duration should be assigned to the proprietary rights 
of authors and artists in their works? 

Should any difference be made, under this head, between 
the various classes of productions, such as literary works, 
musical compositions, and paintings or designs? 

If these rights should extend beyond the life of the author, 
should any distinction be made in the period of duration ac- 
cording to the various classes of persons who may succeed to 
this kind of property, such as survivors’ children and other 
heirs, and those to whom the rights may have been trans- 
ferred by purchase or otherwise ? 

What should be the duration of proprietary rights in « 
posthumous work, or one produced anonymously, or under 
an assumed name? 

_ Are speeches, lectures, &c., which may be taken down 
in short-hand, capable of being legally recognised as the 
property of their authors? 

Should the proprietary rights in the original text of a 
work be similarly extended to a translation ? 

Should not this depend in every case on certain conditions, 
Such as the obligation to publish the translation within a 
given time? 

Should any particular formalities, the neglect of which 
might deprive an author or artist of his proprictary rights, 
be required ? 


ul. 

Should the right of representing dramatic or musical 
works be independent of that of publication ? 

Would it be possible to draw a distinction between these 
two rights during the period of their enjoyment ? 

Should the composer’s proprietary right in a musical com- 
position be such as to prevent the public performance of the 
whole or any part of it without his permission, whatever may 
be the character of the work, or the mode of performing it ? 

Should the proprietary right in musical productions also 
include the exclusive privilege of making arrangements of 
the themes contained in them ? 

IV. 

Should the producer of a drawing, a picture, a piece of 
Sculpture or architecture, or, indeed, ef any work of art, have 
the exclusive right to reproduce it, or to authorise its repro- 
duction, either on the same or on a different scale, and either 








by similar or by different means to those employed for pro- 
ducing the original ? 

What means should be adopted to prevent fraudulent 
copies and piracy of pictures, statues, &c. 

What special measures should be taken to prevent the 
forgery of the artist's signature to works of art? 

Should proprietary rights in works of design also include 
any applications of them which may be made in manufac- 
tures ? 

Should any special formalities be necessary to secure pro- 
prietary rights in works of art which are not produced by 
any kind of printing or engraving ? 

Vv. 


Would the Congress be prepared to recommend the adop- 
tion of the following provisions as having reference to the 
object it has in view ? 

(a) The abolition of customs duties on books and works of 
art, or, at least, a reduction of them to the most moderate 
scale, and the simplification of the tariff in cases where it 
classifies the objects to be charged. 

(0) The re-admission, duty free, when returned unsold, of 
works sent abroad for sale. 

(c) The reduction of postal charges on printed matter. 

(d) The allowing proofs with corrections to pass as printed 
matter in those countries where this is not now per- 
mitted. 


We shall be curious to see how America is 
represented upon this occasion. 


A “scene,” reported among the proceedings of 


the Western Circuit, has probably not escaped 
the notice of the majority of our readers. A Mr. 
Samvuk Carter, of this circuit, having indulged 
in that sport which is now becoming so prevalent 
among young barristers who are arriving at 
popularity, and which may be familiarly de- 
scribed as “ badgering the judge”—a process which 
is not without its effect with impressionable 
attorneys—another gentleman of the Bar got up 
and, on behalf of his brethren, tendered his 
condolence to the judge for the insults which he 
had received. Mr. Baron Cuannet replied that 
he was glad to find that he had the sympathy 
of the Bar, but that Mr. Carrer had probably 
not overstepped what he conceived to be his 
duty to hisclient. There the matter should have 
been permitted to rest; but scarcely had the judge 
turned his back upon the Court, than Mr. Carter 
opened out upon his “learned brethren,” and 
stigmatised them as “a pack of miserable curs,” 
and declared that they were jealous of him be- 
cause he had all the business; whereupon 
another gentleman, determined not to be outdone 
in the science of abuse by his “learned brother,” 
declared that not only was the statement false, 
but that Mr. Carter knew it to be so. To this 
the latter, mounting to a still higher level of Bil- 
lingsgate, rejoined that if his learned friend 
would say as much outside the court he (Mr. 
Carter) would knock him down. We regret to 
be obliged to add that the reporter gives no 
further details, but winds up his account of the 
matter with a general allegation that “much 
more passed.” 

As this sort of thing is growing to be by no 
means unfrequent, and as Mr. Carrer is 
certainly not the only “gentleman of the Bar” 
in whom the /ortiter in re predominates 
over the suaviter in modo, it is high time 
that the Benchers of the Inns of Court, 
or some other recognised tribunal, should 
define the limits of gentlemanly behaviour 
according to Bar etiquette. So far as that mys- 
terious code manifests itself by actual facts, it is 
not permissible to advertise for clients, or to ask 
an attorney to dinner, or to sue for money 
earned; but there is no prohibition against 
brow-beating a witness, falsely imputing motives 
to an opponent, taking a fee with the deliberate 
intention of not earning it, bullyragging an 
opponent, or insulting the judge. A short time 
ago one or two of the metropolitan bar- 
risters acquired an unenviable notoriety for 
the audacity with which they used to 
badger poor Sergeant Apams; but now the 
practice seems to be spreading. As a judge 
has undoubtedly the power of committing to 
prison any witness who may misbehave before 
him, why should he not punish an offending 
barrister in the same manner ? 

If any doubt exists as to the facts of the case 
as stated by the 7imes reporter, it is satisfactory 
to know that Mr. Carrer has written a long 


letter to the same journal avowing and even | 


glorying in his exploits. 





Criticism upon the English of the Queen’s 
Speech is growing to be a very trite amusement; 
but that which was delivered at the late proro- 
gation is a specimen too remarkable in its way to 
be overlooked. Who is guilty of these extraor- 
dinary compositions? Who is the caitiff that 


makes the Queen murder her own English in 
this atrocious manner ? 


Is the speech an 


omnium gatherum of shreds and patches, each fur- 
nished by an individual minister, and drawn out 
of the Premier’s hat hap-hazard; or is it the 
production of some understrapper of the Treasury 
who got his place before the institution of com- 
petitive examinations? Who makes her Majesty 
‘“‘happy to believe” that she is “enabled to look 
with confidence?” Who makes her “in this hope” 
‘‘hope to be enabled?” Who compels her to 
assert the ludicrous proposition that the present 
state of the Act which has been passed “for the 
purification of that (what?) noble river ” is “little 
creditable to a great country?” Really we 
should recommend the Ministers to delegate their 
duty of preparing the Queen’s speech, either to 
the Educational Committee of the Privy Council, 
or to that Dean of WestmINsTER who is so great 
an authority “On the Use of Words.” 





Tue “hotel question,” which yearly makes its 
appearance in the columns of the Z%mes, has this 
year taken a very singular form. The innkeepers 
at home have received their customary jobation 
on account of high charges, wax-lights, and so 
forth; but in addition to this a curious charge 
has been preferred against the Continental land- 
lords and waiters. It appears that an impression 
is abroad among travellers, that in certain of the 
French and German hotels a disgusting practice 
| prevails, of boring holes in the doors and walls 
| of the bedrooms for the purpose of spying upon 
the unconscious inmates. English ladies are 
supposed to be the favourite objects of these 
prurient Peeping Toms, and the holes have 
acquired the significant name of Trovus 
Jupas. Perhaps it would have been better 
if this question had never been mooted, 
because it is obvious that the recommen- 
dation of “Viator” in the Zimes to hang up 
shawls and curtains cannot be perfectly carried 
out, and that the only result of the disclosure 
must be a grievous amount of discomfort and 
uneasiness to sensitive ladies on their travels. 
We certainly cannot agree with a writer in the 
Saturday Review, who lays it down that the best 
protection against these practises is not to care 
about them; because, directly it becomes certain 
that the practice really obtains, it is equally 
impossible to ignore the existence of it and to 
| feel indiffereut about it. Another correspondent 
of the Zimes, signing himself “ An American,” 
has given a new feature to the affair, by decla- 
ring that upon one occasion, when these Zrous 
Judas were detected, the offender was discovered 
| inthe person of “an English gentleman,” who, from 
his costume, seemed to be “a dignitary of the 
Church.” This puts a climax to the whole ab- 
surdity. The whole story appears so monstrous 
and so purposeless, that we entirely disbelieve it, 
and can only marvel at the singular want of 
judgment which permitted any reference to it to 
appear in the columns of the Zimes. 





Ix spite of the confident assertions of the 
scientific and the unfavourable prognostications 
of almost everybody, the Atlantic Cable is laid, 
and the electric chain of communication is per- 
fected between Europe and America. This 
time Boreas and old Ocean have been more 
propitious to the advance of science, and none 
of those mishaps occurred which rendered the 
former attempts abortive. The rendezvous was 
reached on the night of the 28th ult., and the 
splice effected the following morning; the two 
ships then started on their courses and when the 
Agamemnon anchored in Doulus Bay at six 
o'clock on the morning of the 5th, 2022 miles lay 


} 
| 





between them. So far so good. Whether the 
cable will be able to stand the stress and 
which it must be submitted 


in the ocean depths is a problem yet to be 
solved. For the present it is sufficient to 
note it as a landmark in human improvement 
that SHaksprere’s poetical expression has been 
realised into absolute fact, and that the possi- 
bility of putting “a girdle round the earth” has 
been triumphantly proved. The greatest credit 
| is due to all engaged in the undertaking, for the 
| skill and courage which they have displayed. 
| Nil desperandum has been their motto, and a 
| well-earned success is the reward which they 
| have reaped. 


It may be regarded as a curious “sign of the 
| times,” that a correspondent of the leading jour- 
| nal suggests the observance of the anniversary 
| of OctveR CroMWELL’s death. The 3rd of Sep- 
| tember is not only the anniversary of the Lorp 


| 
| 
pressure to 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Prorector’s death, but also of his victories at 
Dunbar and Worcester. “ Never again,” writes 
this energetic admirer of the brewer’s son, “ will 
there be granted so happy an opportunity of 
commemorating the large-hearted patriotism, 
the earnest Protestantism, the practical power, 
and the spiritual greatness, which combine to 
make the Lorp Prorector at once memorable 
and exemplary.” 





Tuart the great event at Cherbourg, and the visit 
of Her Magesty at the inauguration of that tre- 
mendous naval fortress, which can only be re- 
garded as a threat to England, should have oc- 
cupied the attention of the press, both political 
and literary, is little to be marvelled at. The 
Moniteur de la Flotte gives an interesting and 


careful summary of the different royal visits to | 


Cherbourg. 


THE STATESMEN OF THE CONTINENT. 
No. III. 
FRANCOIS-PIERRE-GUILLAUME GUIZOT. 

Ir cannot be denied that the complication of 
modern politics in France has largely been owing 
to the restoration of the Bourbons. As all the 
world knows, this was not the nation’s voluntary 
act. It was the act of the men who had con- 
quered Napoleon, but who were not through the 
simple fact that they had conquered Napoleon 
entitled to regard themselves as the arbiters of 
French destiny. What form of government 
France left to itself could have, or should have, 
taken on the downfall of Napoleon, it is not worth 
while discussing. It is always the merest waste 
of time and of words to speculate on what might 
have been. Most certain is it, however, that after 
more than twenty years of revolution, of glory, 
and of disaster, the warmest, truest, and promp- 
test French instincts, would not have rushed to 
snatch from an exile which he had fully occupied 
with gastronomic studies, the obese and obsolete 
creature who displayed such conspicuous inca- 
pacity, or rather such an immense amount of 
sleek fat apathy, as Louis Eighteenth. It has 
often enough been said of the Bourbons and of 
their adherents that during their long banishment 
from the French soil they had learned nothing 
and had forgotten nothing. 


chivalries, and they had learned to hate their 
countrymen. They returned to the land of their 
fathers with the huge appetites of vulgar adven- 
turers unexpectedly prosperous, and with the 
ferocity of bigots. It was enough, however, that 
they returned as the mere tools and toadies of 
the allies. They were at once the missionaries of 
obscurantism, and a police appointed by the 
stranger. France submitted because France, like 
the rest of Europe, was exhausted. But submis- 
sion from fatigue is either in itself, or it is the 
preparation for, one of the worst moral states. 
In dominating a revolutionary attitude of France 
the allies were giving new food to that revolu- 
tionary spirit which is so fatal to empires. 

There were persons in France who either 
believed, or affected to believe, that with a dead 
document called a charter, and with some pale 
copy of English constitutionalism, the French 
people would assume the same quiet demeanour, 
and march at the same majestic pace, as the 
English people. They were not Royalists in the 
Legitimist sense, but they were Royalists not- 
withstanding; because it is supposed that without 
a king constitutionalism cannot work. The fore- 
most champion and the principal martyr of this 
creed has been Francis Guizot. 

We may state, at the outset, that we have no 
faith in constitutionalism; the only guide in poli- 
tics should be the heroic temper of the nation. 
If, instead of trusting to this, rulers trust to 
institutions and to pedantic formulas, history 
proves that the result must ever be disgrace, 
decay, and death. 

Guizot is by nature a professor; events, unfor- 
tunately for himself, exalted him to the position 
of a statesman. 

The Guizots were an ancient family in the 
south of France. They were Protestants. Fran- 
gois- Pierre-Guillaume Guizot was born at Nismes 
on the 4th October 1787. His father, Francois- 
André Guizot, was a distinguished barrister at 
Nismes. He earnestly embraced the principles 
of the Revolution, but condemned its crimes and 
resisted its excesses. This resistance conducted 
him to the scaffold on the 8th April 1794. 
Madame Guizot sought consolation for the loss of 
her husband in the education of her sons. One 


of them, Frangois, was sent to pursue his studies 
at Geneva. 


A gentleman who was his fellow- 


The assertion is not | 
strictly correct. They had forgotten their ancient ! 





| the range of 








justly 


student there, has informed us that the young | 
Guizot was remarkable for extreme laboriousness | 
rather than for brilliant abilities. And, indeed, 
rather for the patient acquisition and the lucid | 
statement of facts is Guizot distinguished, than | 
for rich commanding genius. He left Geneva in 
1805, and after a short residence in his native | 
town he went to Paris. The same qualities 
which prevented his ever being popular in 
France, even when his influence was the greatest, 
yet favoured his early success. Staid, indus- 
trious, prudent, intelligent youths are never at a 
loss for patrons and protectors. Such Guizot 
found. Some of them helped him to extend 
his studies; others procured 
him profitable literary occupation. The friend 
by contact with whom his individuality was 
most moulded was Royer-Collard, who was 
the head alike of a political and of a philoso- 
phical school. In 1812 the active intercession of 
M. de Fontanes obtained for Guizot a professor- 
ship of modernhistory. In the opening discourse 
the professor was expected to say something 
flattering about the Emperor. This Guizot re- 
fused to do. The eulogists of M. Guizot see 
herein a proof of independence. But the Em- 
peror was obviously marching to destruction, and 
what at another moment would have been inde- 
pendence was now simply a want of generous 
feeling. Guizot’s political life began in 1814, 
when he was appointed Secretary in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. During the Hundred Days 
he made a journey to Ghent, which, with the rela- 
tions he had while there with Louis XVIIL, 
brought upon him reproaches, still repeated in 
spite of the elaborate defence of himself which 
he attempted many years after. 

On the second Restoration M. Guizot became 
Secretary in the Department of Justice. In 
these and other subordinate situations, which he 
held till the downfall of the Decazes Ministry in 
November 1819, Guizot’s power extended further 
than his official action. His vast political infor- 
mation, his sure judgment, if seldom rising to the 
highest sagacity yet seldomer descending to mere 
prudential commonplace, his pertinacious indus- 
try, his comprehensive survey of the field of 
debate, his ready pen, made him a valuable ally 
where politics were a kind of military strategy 
and had little regard to the commonweal as such; 
while his probity, so deeply tinged with pharisaic 
pride, was an excellent shield when anything 
unusually dirty had to be done—and -it must be 
confessed that no one, himself incorruptible, was 
ever more willing than M. Guizot to corrupt 
others. It was as much from the corruption 
which the immaculate M. Guizot had engendered 
and encouraged, as from any other cause, that the 
throne of Louis-Philippe was dashed to pieces. 

In political struggles, hacks and adventurers 
apart, there may be said to be three classes—the 
men of passion, the men of convictions, and the 
men of ideas. It was no new thing, then, that 
there should have been politicians in France 
called Doctrinaires, though the name may have 
somewhat of novelty. The men of passion were 
the uncompromising Legitimists. The men of 
convictions were the Republicans, whom we must 
not confound with the furious democrats who are 
the bugbear of the Stock Exchange; perhaps of 
all political parties during the Restoration the 
Republicans were the most moderate, as they 
certainly were the most disinterested and pa- 


triotic. The men of ideas were Guizot and his 
friends. Starting with certain ideas or doctrines, 


for the realisation of which they were much more 
anxious than for the welfare of France, they were 
enough called Doctrinaires—a name 
which they did not refuse, indeed were rather 
proud of. The history of France from 1820 to 
1830 as painfully attracts as it deeply instructs. 
Those ten years witnessed sublime bursts of 
eloquence, an immense literary transformation, 
the purest principles of freedom in conflict with | 
the blindest system of repression; and in the 
political enchantment after the political co:mmo- 
tion, the birth and growth of that mysterious 
forcee—Socialism, whose chronicle for weal or for 
woe is not yet concluded. As, however, during 
those ten years M. Guizot, though adding much ! 
to his literary renown, was not a leading politician, 
they demand from us no detailed record in con- 
nection with him. He potently aided his party 
as a journalist, as a founder of political associa- 
tions, and otherwise; but the hour for his party 
was not yet come. The most important of M. 
Guizot’s numerous literary productions in his 
season of partial political repose was his well- 





known work containing the lectures on the His- 


tory of Civilisation in France, to which the 
lectures on European Civilisation served as ap 
introduction. 

Early in 1830 Guizot entered for the first time 
into the Chamber of Deputies. It was plain to 
most eyes that a storm was coming. The storm 
came ; the storm cleared away ; and when men 
were calm enough to look round they discovered 
only one firm and formidable phalanx—that of 
Guizot, his disciples, and his adherents. We 
must ascribe this in some measure to their supe- 
riority in talents and tactics ; we must aseribe it 
far more to the fact that the followers of Guizot 
were the most serviceable instruments that Louis- 
Philippe could find, who was as absolute a 
monarch as ever reigned in France. There was 
more real liberty during the Restoration than 
under Louis-Philippe, and a much nobler spirit 
animated both politicians and the people. Since 
the February Revolution there has been a ten- 
dency to depreciate Louis-Philippe, who, though 
low-minded, vulgar, and selfish, had yet very con- 
siderable faculty. He was exceedingly shrewd, 
with a definite purpose and a determined will. 
If he wanted the grander kind of wisdom, so 
must all egoists. The object of both Louis- 
Philippe and Guizot was to create, or at least to 
give enormous expansion to, a middle class. ‘This 
middle class was to forward the same ends as the 
middle class in England. It was as an aristocracy 
of wealth, at once to counterbalance and to 
coalesce with the aristocracy of rank ; it was, for 
the sake of peaceful and gainful shopkeeping, to 
keep the mob in order, and always to show amuch 
warmer loyalty than it felt ; and it was to have 
its fair share of spoil, that it might not judge too 
harshly the cupidity of the court and the courtiers. 
Now during the eighteen years of Louis-Philippe’s 
reign Guizot, whether in or out of office (and 
he was generally in office), carried out the 
schemes of the greedy prince with a servility 
and advocated them with a sophistry never to be 
sufficiently detested. Ifthe moral life of France 
lost, its material life prodigiously gained, through 
thecombined vigour of Louis-Philippe and the Doc- 
trinaires. If also Louis-Philippe’s reign was not 
in itself glorious, it laid the foundation of future 
glory by the elevation of the French navy almost 
to an equality with that of England. At the 
time that the February revolution burst forth 
M. Guizot was prime minister of France; but 
from the autumn of 1840 he had been in fact, 
though not in name, prime minister, and all the 
infamy of the Spanish marriages is justly his. 
During the second Thiers ministry, which had 
come into office in the spring of 1840, Guizot was 
ambassador in England. It was in the summer 
of that year that the Eastern question was 80 
hotly agitated, till settled for a season by the 
bombardment of Acre. In the attitude to be 
taken by France on this question the minister 
and the ambassador were far from agreeing. We 
are not the admirers of M. Thiers, whom we 
consider a very unscrupulous politician—in short, 
an adventurer. But he has more of national 
feeling than Guizot, and more faithfully than 
Guizot in 1840 he represented the national 
feeling. Guizot had been instrumental in 
upsetting the first Thiers ministry in 
1836,—a service which he kindly performed 
for the Molé ministry, which was in office 
from the spring of 1837 to the spring of 
1839. From the bitterness which Molé subse- 
quently displayed toward Guizot we may conclude 
that Molé’s management of public affairs was not 
too reactionary for Guizot’s taste, but that there 
was profound personal bitterness in the hearts of 
the twomen. The prominent part which Guizot 
in 1835 took in getting the September Laws passed, 
showed that he could be as reactionary as the 
ministers who gave Charles X. such evil counsel, 
and against whose proceedings Guizot had pro- 
tested. The September Laws restricted the 
liberty of the press, changed the constitution of 
the jury, and sharpened the penalties for political 
offences. It is obvious that the first thing to be 
done after a revolution is to strengthen the new 
government. A severity, therefore, in the treat- 
ment of insurrectionary movements may at such 
a moment be permitted ; and this, perhaps, justifies 
the despotic disposition which Casimir Perier, as 
minister, displayed from his assumption of office 
in March 1831 to his death in May 1832. But 
when new institutions have been fairly esta- 
blished, to be always suppressing and repressing 
is to forget wholly the vocation of the ruler, 
especially in a civilised state. The result of such 
a system was of course to create the very mis- 
chiefs which it strove to annihilate. Riots and 
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assassinations abounded; terrible outbreaks 
occurred at Lyons and elsewhere ; the Republi- 
cans went down to despairing battles in 
the streets of Paris. Now it has been 
a main endeavour of M. Guizot’s _ poli- 
tical career to assimilate France’s political 
and social condition to that of England. But to 
what does England owe her superiority over 
other countries? Surely to free action and free 
utterance, and also to a policy of wise concession 
on the part of successive administrations—a 
policy with which even an unbending oligarch 
like the Duke of Wellington was not disposed to 
quarrel. Why could M. Guizot not profit from 
the lesson? Partly from the absence of geniality 
in his character, but more because every French- 
man is a tyrant. Voltaire was the great preacher 
of tolerance in the last century; but of all human 
beings he was the most intolerant. Not much less 
intolerant is M. Guizot, though no one can ex- 
press in better language whatsoever can be said 
in favour of tolerance. France will cease to be 
revolutionary the moment it is allowed to breathe 
its natural breath, How can it be known what 
the yearnings of acountry are when it is not 
permitted to pour them forth? We are not 
saying this in reference to parliamentary reform 
or democratic change, but simply to that healthy 
development by which every community, viewed 
as a living, a harmonious, and beutiful organism, 
should be characterised. Inno single aspect of 
statesmanship, then, can we consider M. Guizot as 
a foremost statesman. He could conceive nothing 
better in the government of his country than 
brutal resistance. He has talked more about 
progress than any of his contemporaries; few 
of his contemporaries have had such brilliant 
and fruitful opportunities of promoting pro- 


gress; yet with barbarous obstinacy he op- 
posed progress. And this was all done in 


the name of Conservatism; as if any one could 
be a Conservative who merely evinced the fana- 
ticism of obstructiveness. Thirty-four years had 
elapsed from the first restoration of the Bourbons 
to the beginning of 1848, yet M. Guizot’s insane 
conduct implied that France was less capable of 
freedom in 1848 than in 1814. This man, who 
had read so much, who had thought so much, 
was nevertheless guilty of such childish contempt 
for common sense, that the February Revolution 
had a kind of burlesque from his connection 
with it. 

The year following the French Revolution M. 
Guizot passed in England. We do not complain 
of the attention which he received or of the 
commiseration which he excited. But the English 
are exceedingly prone, in the promptitude of their 
pity, to forget that he who suffers much may 
have sinned more. For eighteen years, next to 
the King, M. Guizot had been the most notable 
man in France. How far he was guilty, as the 
bigoted opponent of necessary improvement, may 
remain for ever a matter of opinion. But it is no 
matter of opinion that he helped to corrupt 
France, and in the most flagrant and abominable 
fashion too. The middle classes did not wish the 
July monarchy overthrown. They had, how- 
ever, been so gorged with wealth, so polluted by 
bribes, so unmanned by flattery when not conta- 
minated by gold, that they had neither the 
courage nor the devotedness to save from attack 
the monarch and the minister whose cause they 
regarded in their souls as identical with their 
own. Since the February Revolution the middle 
classes in France have sunk still lower. The 
material prosperity which Louis-Philippe enabled 
them to enjoy was not enough for their insatiate 
rapacity. There has been added during the 
Empire the most gigantic gambling on the Stock 
Exchange, which has made the middle classes 
still more indifferent than they were under Louis 
Philippe to the fate of their country. Now, 
when after ages sit in judgment on M. Guizot, 
they will solemnly pronounce, that France above 
all needed moral life; that M. 
tured his brain to invent schemes for strangling 
its moral life; and that, as a compensation for 


such cruelty and wrong, he put primers into | 


the hands of the little French peasants, 


In M. Guizot what was disastrous to the 


Guizot tor- | 
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A single sentence of Michelet often makes the | Russell betrayed the cause of his friends and 


past more alive than a whole chapter or a whole 
lecture by Guizot. The purely historical works 
of the latter have another signal defect. They 
are all simply political pamphlets. They are all 
written with a design to show that the political 
philosophy of the author is the only philosophy 
which a statesman should follow. M. Guizot 
proves by implication, in his histories, that if he 
was not infallible he ought to have been so. 
Wanting the chivalrous, the heroic virtues, 
wanting warm human sympathy, wanting the 


inspiration and the opulence of genius, M. Guizot | 


belongs to the highest class of meu who are 
spoken of in the world as respectable. It is the 
respectable people who admire him, and who will 
continue to admire him. We must look else- 
where for true gods and noble worshippers. A 
charm has been spread round M. Guizot’s early 
days by the story of his marriage. ‘This is the 


| most romantie part of a not very romantic pil- 





Statesman has been, though in a less degree, | 


injurious to the writer. His productions are too 


grimage. If, on the political scene, M. Guizot 
showed that he was not a great man—if in litera- 
ture he displayed artistic dexterity rather than 





| 


original power—let us believe that he adorns and | 


hallows the home: and long may he continue to 
adorn and to hallow it! 
A Man or No Party. 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
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WILLIAM Ewart GLADSTONE is the fourth son of 


the late Sir John Gladstone, a wealthy Liverpool 
merchant, afterwards of Fasque, county Kincar- 
dine, by his second wife, Anne, daughter of Andrew 
Robertson, Esq., of Dingwall. He has now 
brothers and other relatives of the same name 
in Liverpool engaged in mercantile pursuits. He 
was born at Liverpool on the 29th of December 
1809, and therefore has nearly completed his 
forty-ninth year. He was educated at Eton and 
Oxford, was nominated a student of Christ 
Church in that University in 1829, and took a 
double first-class degree in 1831, and graduated 
M.A. in 1834. Mr. Gladstone made his début in 
the political arena in January 1833, when he 
stood for Newark in the Conservative interest 
and was returned. His success upon the occa- 
sion was attributable to the interest of the 
Duke of Newcastle, to whose notice he had 
been recommended as a young man of un- 
common talents. From his earliest appearance 
in St. Stephen’s, Mr. Gladstone proved that he 
was noordinary aspirant for political status. On 
the 8th of July 1833 he delivered his maiden 
speech, in defence of the Established Church in 
Ireland, and protested vehemently against the 
abolition of the Vestry Cess and the reduction 
of the Episcopate in number or emoluments. In 
December 1834 he was appointed a junior Lord 
of the Treasury, and in the following month he 
became Under Secretary to the Colonies, which 
post he held only for three months, owing to the 
retirement from office of Sir Robert Peel. 


When Sir Robert Peel returned to the Pre- | 


miership in 1841, Mr. Gladstone became Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade and Master of the 
Mint, and at the same time he was sworn in a 
member of the Privy Council. In May 1843 he 
was made President of the Board, but resigned 
both that office and the Mastership of the Mint 
in February 1845. In December of the same 
year he succeeded the present Lord Derby (then 
Lord Stanley) in the post of Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. 

In January 1846 Sir Robert Peel made his 
celebrated declaration in favour of repealing the 
Corn Laws, and, although many of his adherents 
fell away from him upon that occasion, Mr. Glad- 
stone did not desert his leader. At that time he 
resigned the representation of Newark, being 
unwilling to remain under obligation to the Duke 
of Newcastle, who was still one of the foremost in 
the Protectionist ranks. At the general election 
of 1847, however, he became one of the members 
for the University of Oxford, which constituency 
he still represents. 

In 1852, when Lord Derby came into power, 
office was offered to Mr. Gladstone; but he 





refused to accept it, or in any manner to coalesce | 


with the Conservatives; and it was mainly his 


pedantic and professorial. They are, in spite of | speech against Mr. Disraeli’s budget which threw 


numerous merits, cold and colourless. 


M. Guizot } Lord Derby out of office, after a brief tenure of 


brings before us the bones of the universal past;} nine months. When the “Coalition Ministry” 


he puts each bone in its place with marvellous skill 


and arrangement: but dry bones they remain; | 





was formed under Lord Aberdeen, Mr. Glad- 


stone accepted the post of Chancellor of the | 


they have no movement, no vitality, as if about | Exchequer, and continued to hold it until 
again to be what was once so fresh and glorious, { February 1855, when the desertion of Lord John 





| 


threw the reins of power into the hands of Lord 
Palmerston. Shortly after the reconstruction of 
the Government under Lord Palmerston Mr. 
Gladstone resigned his office, and has not since 
been a member of any government. 

Mr. Gladstone married, in 1839, Catherine, the 
eldest daughter of the late Sir Stephen Glynne, 
3art., of Hawarden Castle, Flintshire. 

The following is a list of the publications bearing 
the name of Mr. Gladstone :— 

1. Speech on the Motion of Sir George Strickland, 

for the Abolition of Negro Apprenticeship. 

London. 1838. 
2. The State in 
London. 1838. 
. Church Principles considered in their Results. 
London. 1840. 

. The Inaugural Address at the Opening of the 
Collegiate Institute, Liverpool. London. 1843. 
. Manual of Prayers from the Liturgy. Arranged 

for Family Use. London. 1845. 


its Relations with the Church. 


on 


6. Remarks upon Recent Commercial Legislation. 
London. 1845. 

7. Substance of Speech on Jewish Disabilities Bill. 
London. 1848. 

8. Remarks on the Royal Supremacy. London. 


1850. 
9. Speech on the Commission of Inquiry into the 
State of Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 


Oxford. 1850. 

10. Substance of Speech on the Affairs of Greece. 
London, 1850. 

11. The Roman State, from 1815 to 1850. Trans- 
lated from the Italian of L. C. Farini. London. 


1851. 

12. Speech on the Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption 
Bill. London. 1851. 

13. A Letter to the Earl of Aberdeen on the State 
Prosecutions of the Neapolitan Government. 
London. 1851. 

14. Examination of the Official Reply of the Nea- 
politan Government. London. 18092. 

15. Letter to Bishop Skinuer on the Functions of 
Laymen in the Church. 1852. 

16. Speech on the Second Reading of the New 
Zealand Constitution Bill. London. 1852. 

17. Speech on the Financial State and Prospects o 
the Country. London. 1853. 

18. Our Colonies. An Address. London. 1855. 

19. Speech on the War, &c. London. 1855. 

20. On the Place of Homer in Classical Education 
and in Historical Inquiry. (One of the Oxford 


1 
London. 


Essays.) 1857. 

21. Warin China. Speech, March 3, 1857. Lon- 
don. 1857. 

22. Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age. By 


E. Gladstone, D.C.L., M.P. 


the Right Hon. W. 
Oxford: Univer- 


for the University of Oxford. 
sity Press. 1858. 

We should in justice add, that in the compila- 
tion of these facts we have derived considerable 
assistance from “The Men of the Time,” pub- 
lished by the late Mr. Bogue, and from the 
biographical sketch by E. Walford, Esq., M.A., 
accompanying the excellent photographic por- 
trait by Messrs. Maull and Polyblank, from 
which our own woodcut is taken. 








A curious description of a new method of printing, 
invented by a journeyman printer named Chevallier, 
and called by him neography, was given a few days 
ago to the members of the Cercle de la Presse Scienti- 
fique. The object the inventor had in view was to 
obtain printing surfaces of a better quality than 
stone, zinc, or any other substance hitherto used, and 
moreover to get impressions of different colours by a 
single operation, instead of bringing the sheet under 
the press several times. ‘The modus operandi is as 
follows: — The figures or characters to be pro- 
duced are drawn upon a woven stuff or any other 
which may be penetrated by a liquid; the ink 
used for the purpose is composed of lamp-black, 
Indian ink, gum, sugar, and common salt. This done, 
the side on which the figures have been drawn 
receives a slight coating of gutta-percha, and when 
this is dry the surface is washed. Now, since the 
ink is composed of soluble matter, this will wash off, 
and the gutta percha which covered the characters, and 
which therefore does not adhere to the stuff, washes 
off too, by which means the stuff becomes a surface 
which is only penetrable by liquids in those places 
where the characters were drawn, and is perfectly im- 
penetrable everywhere else. This done, the wrong 
side of the stuff receives the ink and colours which are 
to serve for printing, while the sheet is laid on the 
right side. Under the action of the press, the ink 
and colours penetrate through the unprotected places, 
and a clear impression is obtained. Instead of apply- 
ing the ink and colours as stated, a permanent kind 
of cushion, made much like the balls formerly used 
for inking type, and properly charged with ink or 
colours, may be placed under the stuff, and thus many 
sheets may be worked off, before it is necessary to re- 
new the ink. This invention has cost M. Chevallier 
six years of labour and trouble to render it practically 
useful. 
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Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age. By the | 
Right Hon. W. E. Guapstone, D.C.L., MP. | 
for the University of Oxford. Oxford: Univer- 
sity Press. 

Ir is scarcely too much to say that, even before 

the appearance of Mr. Gladstone’s work, no 

Greek author in modern times has engaged the 

earnest attention of skilful commentators to a 

greater extent than Homer. Without adverting 

to the works of German critics, we need only cite 
the names of our own countrymen, Thirlwall, 

Grote, and Mure; all of whom have explained 

and theorised on Homer with an industry and 

success which might almost have deterred the ablest 
scholar from attempting anything new in the same 
field. Yet we think that the severest and most cyni- 
cal critic will scarcely assert that this work of Mr. 
Gladstone’s is altogether superfluous; nay, we even 
think there is no candid scholar, however well 
versed in Homeric lore, but will admit that he 
has gained at least something from the perusal of 
the work before us. That Mr. Gladstone has in 
many passages been humorously hypercritical, 
that he has often in his mind’s eye seen far be- 
yond what Homer ever imagined, and that even 
his religious theories stand in the way of his 
solving an Homeric problem otherwise simple 
enough, we may conscientiously affirm; but—for 
we cannot damn such a book as this with faint 
praise—that the author has shown an amount of 
erudition which the most learned scholar amongst 
us would not disown, that his industry has been 
marvellous, and that he has criticised a mighty 
poet in a spirit and a language well worthy of 
that poet, we may also, not less conscientiously, 
admit. Nor is this last admission a trivial one. 

We are weary of poetry being treated as prose; 

we feel indignant when, as much too often, im- 

mortal verse is conned over, and debated, and 

weighed by the stern rules which wary and 
doubting critics apply to the veriest and most 
prosaic prose ; and, if such critics are more rigidly 
correct, which we do not affirm, we still turn 
from such unsatisfactory correctness with infinite 
relief to the bolder spirit which, possibly at the 
price of a few additional errors, thinks that 
poetry need not necessarily be measured in the 
same exact statistical balance with prose, and so 
be found wanting. Thus much as preface. And 
first of all, for the “Homeric controversy” or 

“Separatist theory,” we are glad to find that 

Mr. Gladstone treats it with nearly the contempt 

it deserves, and does not waste very many pages 

in refuting the extravagant lucubrations of an 
over-ingenious German scholar. Not, indeed, 
that such examples of over-prolific ingenuity are 
entirely confined to the Germans: the saintly 
character of Robespierre has ere this been re- 
vealed to doubting mankind by pitying biogra- 
phers; and our own Henry the Eighth has at 
length had his hideous mask torn away, and 
stands arrayed in all his native loveliness, a very 
model of king-craft, to the astonished gaze of 
rebuked unbelievers. But Mr. Gladstone is wil- 
ling to believe—and we confess ourselves, in this 
at least, his humble disciples—that the Homeric 
verses may possibly have been written by one 
poetically-inspired individual; and that the in- 
spiration in almost exactly equal measure—for 
the poem is nearly equal in its merits every- 
where—need not necessarily have extended itself 
toa score of Homers. There is infinitely more 
inequality in the plays of Shakspere; and yet we 
are benighted enough to believe that they were 
not written by the united intellect of a monas- 
tery. But as to the historical value of Homer? 
We will not pretend to enter into this much- 
debated question. Only presuming that, as 
poetry existed before prose, whenever Homer 
is consistent with himself, and contradicts 
neither probability nor the careful dicta 
of after-historians, we are quite willing to 
accept his historical authority. The heroic 
age is no fiction of an ingenious Greek 
romancist. We do not contend for the truth of 

Homer's mythology, nor of the marvellous stories 

he tells us of gods, demigods, and- heroes. But 

why need we include in the category of his my- 
thology his science of government, his archzo- 
logy, and history of social and domestic life? 

We can still disbelieve in the mythology of later 

Greek writers, poetical or prose, and hold their 

history to be true. But we have neither time 
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nor inclination to debate this subject ; it is one 
that might occupy tomes scarcely less ponderous 
than those in which Mr. Gladstone reviews the 
entire heroic age. We ourselves indeed are, on 
this point, tolerably contented with the internal 
evidence of the book—the dry and fairly con- 
sistent catalogue of ships, the minutely correct 
genealogies, and the careful and coherent elabo- 
rations of political geography and ethnography. 
But our limits prevent us from arguing to try 
and convince the belief of more sceptical readers 
than ourselves ; we shall quit such dry topics, 
all which relate more to prose than poetry, and 
might be debated with little less propriety in 
the case of Herodotus than of Homer. And 
to prove that after quitting this subject we 
shall not be at a loss for others to dilate 
on, we need only mention that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s first two volumes consist each of 
considerably more than 500 pages, and his third 
volume of more than 600, and comprise the varied 
panorama which can be culled from a poet so 
rich in incident and adventure as Homer. Nor 
shall we enter on Mr. Gladstone’s ethnography 
of Homer. We shall only state that we are often 
unable to see how Mr. Gladstone arrives at the 
conclusions he does; and that in many points he 
tends to upset all our preconceived notions, with- 
out giving us anything reliable to place in their 
stead. Again in theology—and here, perhaps, 
above all other portions of this work—does lan- 
guage triumph over matter, sound over sense. 
Mr. Gladstone, starting from the most narrow 
premises, or rather from no premises at all, with 
amazing felicity of language and with skilfully 
veiled assumptions, arrives at very startling con- 
clusions. We, with our limited imagination, 
can see no shadow of the Trinity in such a trio 
as Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto; we more than 
doubt whether Latona is a type either of the 
Blessed Virgin or our ancient mother Eve. We 
trace no resemblance between our Redeemer and 
Phebus Apollo, who might nearly as well be 
compared to the Evil One. Nor again do we see 
the fall of Adam imaged forth in the Homeric 
verses; nor have the “ rapti Ganymedis honores,” 
as we think, any connection whatever with the 
translation of Enoch. Dr. Cumming, while pro- 
pounding his wildest phantasies on the Apocalypse 
never ventured on more extravagant flights 
than does Mr. Gladstone, when he sacrifices 
scholarship and reason to suit a theological 
idiosyncrasy, which he has evidently made up 
his mind beforehand that he ought to maintain. 
Again, as to traditive and inventive deities; it 
seems to us that it would be quite as easy for a 
scholar of Mr. Gladstone’s ability to reverse the 
list, and assign the traditive deities to the cate- 
gory of the inventive, and the inventive to that 
of the traditive, as to arbitrarily distinguish 
them—which, in our opinion, he has done. We 
indeed, within our narrow limits, are compelled 
to deal in assertion rather than proof; but, we 
think, with a good deal of what we say many dis- 
passionate readers of these volumes will agree. 
Nothing, as we are well aware, is more difficult 
than to eradicate a preconceived notion from a 
classical bigot. Again, as to the purity of the 
Homeric age, we are often forced to smile at the 
semi-successful labour of Mr. Gladstone, which, 
with mountainous throes, produces after all but 
the ridiculus mus. That the tone of Homer, in all 
relations between the sexes, is far purer than the 
licence which was afterwards avowed and justified 
amongst the Greeks, and indeed some nominally 
Christian communities, is undeniably true. But 
what is the use of fining down the natural language 
of Homer to almost unnatural conclusions? Why 
strive to evade simple conditions, that ought not 
to shock the mind of any one, who reflects that 
the heroic race is but a somewhat purified model 
of all other primitive races? Why exte- 
nuate and refine on such words as sééos, cxdri0s, 
waebtvies, when none but a sickly imagination 
ought to object to the state of society in a primitive 
and semi-barbarous world betrayed by these 
terms? What consolation is it, where heroic life 
has so many other disfigurements, that (vol. ii. 
p. 493) “of the raraaxis we hear but twice in 
the poems; nor can wesay that this word meant 
more than a concubine.” But have we no beauties 
to enlarge upon? Are these three volumes, 
written by the finest orator of the age, filled only 








with theories of monastic asceticism and hy- 
percritical refinements on the commen sense of 
Homer? Not so; if the faults of this book are 
legion, its merits are legion manifold ; for one 
blemish we can find a dozen beauties. But we 
must again hint that our space is limited, and so 
better fitted to point out the errors than the 
beauties of this book ; for most will admit that 
the latter greatly outweigh the former. Who 
would not almost wish to have been born in the 
heroic age, as depicted by Mr. Gladstone ? We 
are told (vol. ii. p. 468) of the youth of high 
birth : 

His early youth is not solicited into vice by finding 
sensual excess in vogue, or the opportunities of it 
staring in his eye and sounding in his ear. Gluttony 
is hardly known; drunkenness is marked only by its 
degrading character and the evil consequences that 
flow so straight from it, and is abhorred. But he 
loves the genial use of meals, and rejoices in the hour 
when the guests, gathered in his father’s hall, 
enjoy a liberal hospitality, and the wine mantles 
in the cups. For then they listen to the strains 
of the minstrel, who celebrates before them the 
newest and the dearest of the heroic tales that 
stir their blood, ‘and rouse their manly resolution to 
be worthy, in their turn, of their country and their 
country’s heroes. He joins the dance in the festivals 
of religion; the maiden’s hand upon his wrist, and 
the gilded knife glancing from bis belt, as they course 
from point to point or wheel in round on round. That 
maiden—some Nausicaa or some Hermione of a 
neighbouring district—in due time he weds, amidst 
the rejoicings of their families, and brings her home 
to cherish her, ‘from the flower to the ripening of 
the grape,” with respect, fidelity, andlove... . . 
Finally, he closes his eyes, delivering over the sceptre 
to his son, and leaving much péace and happiness 
around him. 

But in the greater portion of the work, which 
relates to the state of political and social life in 
the Homeric age, Mr. Gladstone is admirable. 
So fascinating is the panorama of heroic life, 
which he depicts with masterly hand, that we turn 
almost with a sigh to the study of later history. 
And, indeed, the Homeric age had much of the 
golden in it. Human sacrifices were unknown; 
the new-born infant did not pay the penalty of 
death for having unwittingly entered into life 
with a weakly frame; due reverence was shown. 
to parents, and grey hairs commanded a respect 
which they do not always meet with in modern 
times. Women had not yet, as in later days of 
Greek annals, been degraded to little better than 
slaves, whose beauty might purchase a short-lived 
authority from the lust or capricesof their masters. 
Even slavery was then scarcely an unenviable 
condition of life. Marriage and the bed undefiled, 
between man and his single helpmate, were held 
in due estimation. ‘“ Adultery,” Mr. Gladstone 
tells us (p. 473) “ was held in aversion, a crime 
rarer then than in most after periods; and the 
sacred bond between husband and wife was aot 
liable to be broken by the poor invention of di- 
vorce. Organised unchastity had not then become 
a kind of devils’-law for society.” We think 
“the poor invention of divorce ” was then scarcely 
needed. Who, however eager for novelty, would 
care for divorce, had they the privileges conceded 
by Homer to his heroic characters? Mr. Glad- 
stone, indeed, admits that forlorn husbands, whilst 
absent from their wives at Troy, were allowed to 
solace themselves by the companionship of a 
single fair captive. But, im our opinion, 
Homer seems to have allowed his chieftains a 
laxity, which would satisfy the polygamous appe- 
tites of Brigham Young and his High Priest. 
Achilles consoles himself for the loss of Briseis 
with the company of the fair-cheeked Diomede. 
Agamemnon, when offering to restore Briseis, 
and to give his rival one of his own three 
daughters in marriage, wishes to enhance his gift 
by the addition of seven other fair Lesbian dam- 
sels. And Ajax bluntly asks why Achilles should 
continue to “keep such dreadful pother o'er 
their heads” for the loss of one woman, when he 
can have seven others? Into such difficulties 
does Mr. Gladstone fall, when insisting on the 
existence of a strict monogamy in the heroic 
age, and when, deriving his ideas from what 
perhaps modern morality ought to be, he stands 
forward as the champion of the almost monastic 
purity of his favourite hero. The truth is, that, 
if adultery was abhorred and _ prostitution 
unknown in the heroic period, other licences 
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appear to us perfectly natural to that early 
and comparatively gross age. Nor was the gold 
of that time otherwise unalloyed by admixture 
with baser metal. These same model Greeks 
show too often traces of a pitiless ferocity, a 
hideous thirst for revenge, and an utter reckless- 
ness of human life. Mr. Gladstone, with a strange 
asceticism, consoles himself with the idea that, 
“among the Greek chieftains, cases of homicide 
are more frequent than those of bastardy. And 
when such instances are mentioned, it is not in 
the hardened manner of later times.” We think 
we have shown that it requires somewhat more 
than gentle force to adapt Homer to Mr. Glad- 


were conceded to at least chieftains, which | 


as to the propriety ofidentifying, as Mr. Gladstone 
does, doivg and Saves, wiaros and xvavsos. Yet, carp 
as we will, we know noessay inthe English lan- 
guage on the same subject comparable to Mr. 
Gladstone’s. We have already exceeded the 
narrow limits allowed to us; yet, before we con- 
clude, we ought to thank Mr. Gladstone for re- 
storing the character of Helen to its true Homeric 
type. The Helen of Homer is neither the shame- 
less woman-sophist of Euripides, nor the trea- 
cherous harlot of Virgil ; nor yet is she again the 
type of sensual beauty, as Isocrates, with damn- 
ing compliment, represents her to be. Erring, 
indeed, as she was, almost perforce, we wonder at 





stone’s theory of almost perfect heroic purity. 
The last chapter of the second volume, which treats 
of the office of the Homeric poems in relation to 
that of the early books of Holy Scripture, | 
is to us rather perplexing than otherwise ; | 
but we have neither time nor inclination to | 
spend on discussing theological subtleties. The | 
whole of the third volume is, we think, exceed- | 


ingly interesting; and the “ Agore” and “Ilios” | butes assigned to her by would-be friends, be | prestige of unvarying success. 


throughout are well worthy of Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. Grote seems at times to disbelieve that 
liberty can be found where there is an ava avdeay. 
How completely Mr. Gladstone has refuted such 
a theory readers of this part of his work will, we 
think, generally acknowledge. For ourselves, we | 
candidly admit we have gained quite a new idea | 
of the Trojans from the “TIlios ;” though, after | 
all, its value will entirely depend on the fact 
whether or no Homer was any authority de 
rebus Troicis. Mr. Gladstone contends that 
the Iliad was composed rather less than 
‘eighty years after the siege of Troy; wri- 
ters not less able have advocated periods | 
varying from one hundred to five hundred 
years. Into this battle of figures we shall not 
enter. It seems to us probable that, in any case, 
Homer must have derived his ideas about the 
Trojans principally from his own countrymen, 
or, at best, from the institutions of the Troad of | 
his own time; and so his authority on this sub- 
ject is not worth very much. In general intelli- 
gence, in morals, in self-command, in producing 
a race of heroes, the Trojans appear to have been 
unequal to their antagonists, yet not so far as to 
be foemen unworthy of the Grecian steel. We 
think, however, this topic has been admirably 
treated by Mr. Gladstone; and we, who supposed 
ourselves to have read Homer with average 
attention, willingly admit having gained much 
new information, and confess that we feel some- 
what ashamed of having passed over many traits 
in the Trojan character which seem so obvious 
with Mr. Gladstone as a guide. Perhaps the 
most learned portion of this work is the section 
headed “ Thalassa, or outer geography of the 
Odyssey.” So far as we have examined this part 
of Mr. Gladstone’s book, it appears to us excel- | 
lent; but the subject is not a very tempting one, | 
and we gladly turn away from disquisitions on 
zones and winds and terrestrial systems, to hold 
converse with the gentle, penitent, half-Christian 
Helen, and Menelaus the Bayard of heroic chi- 
valry. But, before doing so, we must very briefly 
advert to sections three and four of the “Aoidos,” 
which treat of Homer’s conception and and use of 
Number and Colour. Mr. Gladstone says 
nothing is more mysterious than arithmetic to 
those who do not understand it; and we think he 
proves very clearly that this was the case with 
Homer. His power of working an addition sum 
was very limited, and with multiplication he 
appears to have been altogether unacquainted, 
as he many times provides us with the materials 
of such a sum, but never once performs the pro- 
cess. We think Mr. Gladstone has shown very 
completely that ixacou6n does not necessarily 
signify a hundred oxen; and that when Homer 
says there were 1000 Trojan watch-fires with 
50 men at each, it does not follow that there were 
exactly 50,000 men present. Nor is the belief of 
Homer’s indeterminate conception of numbers 
unimportant. Mr. Gladstone (vol. iii. p. 445) points 
out how it would “ destroy altogether a supposed 
discrepancy between the Iliad and Odyssey, 
which has often been paraded as a reason, among 
others, for assigning them to different authors.” 
Homer’s inability to perform almost the simplest 
arithmetical operation is to us a not unimportant 
item towards proving that the art of writing was 
unknown in his age. The question of Greek 
colours is, as most classical scholars will admit, a 
real enigma, towards solving which Mr. Gladstone 
has done at least something. Though we are not 
unwilling to class as one and the same colour 








| now bid adieu to this book, the merits of which, 


| now for the last time met Mr. Gladstone in the 





the wilful perversion that could make the Helen 
of Homer—scarcely less perfect as she appears 
to us in mind than in body—a mark for the 
world’s scorn. Let her henceforth—and the 
praise is Mr. Gladstone’s—be judged from the 


jocks, lodvepms, and ioesdns, We are more than doubtful | but in the very heart of India, in all the de- 


pendent and semi-independent states, the agents 

of Napoleon the First were, or were believed to 
be, at work. The fierce and politic Sikh ruler, 
| Runjeet Singh, with his singular army of religious 
| warriors, was daily extending his strength and 
| influence. ‘The kingdoms of the North-west and 
| Central India were torn to pieces by insurrections, 
| chiefly directed against the interference of 
British residents; while the Pindarries and other 
tribes of armed and disciplined freebvoters, 
ready for any one’s hire, swept the country in 
bands of many thousands strong, ravaging and 
pillaging every place that could not resist them. 
Amid such confusion and unchecked violence, 
many old Indians shook their heads at the pros- 
pect of the continuance of British power ; for 
even then our faith in our Sepoy army had but 
lately been seriously shaken. ‘The natives of the 
central and north-west provinces of those days 


pages of her only true biographer, Homer; and | must have been made of different stuff from that 


let the falsehoods of Athenian woman-haters and 
Roman court-poets, as well as the sensual attri- 


treated with the scorn and contempt they deserve. 
The same writers have made Menelaus a wife- 


| of their present representatives ; and English 
arms had not at that time by any means the 
With half of 
India in a flame, or smouldering and ready to 
burst out—a gigantic war in Europe taxing to the 


beater ; Odysseus a low cheat; and Achilles, | uttermost the resources of the mother country—a 


the hero par excellence of Homer, a_ burly 
ruffian whose chief attribute is brute strength, 
to be used unscrupulously whenever its pos- | 
sessor chooses. ‘The disfiguring veil has at | 
length been rent assunder by Mr. Gladstone, | 
never again, we feel certain, to be replaced by 
the malignity or bigotry of critics. To Paris 
Mr. Gladstone has, we think, scarcely done jus- 
tice; and we are forced to ask how it was possible 
that he—if “hated by his countrymen with the 
hatred they felt to dark death,” despised by his 
wife, and condemned by his great brother Hector 
—could yet commence and continue a war so 
lengthened and so fatal as that of Troy? Paris, 
we cannot help thinking, was something more 
than the frigid, heartless, voluptuous fine gen- 
tleman depicted by Mr. Gladstone. We must 


in our opinion, infinitely outnumber the defects, 
(and in a book like this there must of necessity 
be many defects), and which is not unworthy of 
one of the most illustrious sons of the perhaps 
noblest University in the world. It is a book 
that, paradoxical as the assertion may appear, 
we believe could only have been written by an 
Englishman. Some errors would probably have 
been avoided, and we might have had an infini- 
tesimally greater degree of general correctness at 
the cost of innumerable beauties, had this work 
proceeded from a German scholar, as German 
scholars now are; and possibly, too, we should 
have had Homer considered from a rationalistic 
point of view rather than a Christian. We 
can imagine the dreary excursuses, dull as 
Lethe and far deeper, from which we should 
then have fled with a shudder. But have we 











fields of classical criticism? Are his last parting 
sentences to be construed into an inviolable oath, 
sworn by the Styx, or rather, are they to be 
likened to lovers’ perjuries, light as air? Let us 
listen to these parting words, almost inimitable 
in their beauty: 
Nemesis must not find me 
7% vov Onddvove’, n vorseoy avbis iovera. 

To pass from the study of Homer to the ordinary 
business of the world is to step out of a palace of en- 
chantments into the cold grey light of a polar day. 
But the spells, in which this sorcerer deals, have no 
affinity with that drug from Egypt, which drowns 
the spirit in effeminate indifference : rather they are 
like the @éeuaxov icdacy, the remedial specific, which, 
freshening the understanding by contact with the 
truth and strength of Nature, should both improve its 
vigilance against deceit and danger, and increase its 
vigour and resolution for the discharge of duty. 








The Private Journal of the Marquis of Hastings, 
K.G., Governor-General and Commander-in- Chief 
in India. Edited by his daughter, the Mar- 
chioness of Bute. In two volumes. London: 
Saunders and Otley. 

TuereE is no gloomier period in the marvellous | 

history of British rule in India than the six years | 

of the administration of Lord Minto, the imme- | 
diate predecessor of the Marquis of Hastings. 

The Mahratta princes were then powerful chief- | 

tains, with large and well-trained armies of horse 

and foot; and our recent treaties with them were 
known to be mere touch-paper, ready, when the 
first occasion should offer, for the lighting of their 
matchlocks. Not only in Persia and Burmah, 

















force of Europeans in India really inadequate, if 
a struggle came, to the defence even of our coast 
towns, and an exchequer which seemed to be 
irretrievably embarrased—the hostility of the 
Ghoorka Rajah filled all with apprehension. 
Lord Minto was a man quite equal to his position. 
He was sagacious and self-reliant, but cautious, 
and constrained by the policy dictated from home. 
It was necessary, however, to remove him, as an 
outward sign of the new policy which was at 
length determined on. These few facts, or rather 
a more detailed sketch of the state of affairs 
under Lord Minto’s Governor-Generalship than 
we have space to give, was necessary to the 
understanding of this “ Private Journal ;” and we 
regret that the Marchioness of Bute has not 
employed some competent person to write an 
introduction, and annotate where necessary. In 
its present bare and unedited form, the Journal, 
embracing but a portion of the period of the 
Marquis of Hastings’s rule, and omitting the 
military events which would explain his move- 
ments through the country, becomes hardly intel- 
ligable to the ordinary reader. 

Lord Moira, afterwards Marquis of Hastings, 
was appointed to succeed Lord Minto, and 
arrived in Calcutta in October 1813. The 
Ghoorka war, which had long been hanging over 
us, immediately afterwards broke like a thunder 
cloud. The Nepaulese suddenly attacked a small 
police station on the frontier, slaying eighteen 
persons and wounding six, in the presence of the 
Nepaulese commander-in-chief. War immediately 
succeeded. It is curious to observe the vicissi- 
tudes of our struggles in the East. But the 
other day Oude, now our most formidable enemy, 
was invaded on our behalf by the Ghoorkas, our 
allies. In 1814 the Ghoorkas were, on the 
contrary, our principal enemies, and our cam- 
paign against them was carried on by means of a 
loan from our staunchest ally the Nabob of Oude, 
but for whose assistance it would have been 
almost impossible to move. The loan, it is true, 
did not differ much from a tribute, and was not a 
little due to the stringent demand of the British 

tesident at Lucknow; but the Nabob had 
probably little objection to the money being 
spent in the humiliating of his fierce neighbours. 
Nations treasure up the memory of such ill offices. 
The Ghoorkas who recently plundered Lucknow 
were no doubt bred up to hate the natives of 


; Oude, and probably did not suspend their hands 


out of neighbourly affection. Those who have 
read Mr. Russell’s recent description of the 
Ghoorkas can hardly imagine the time when such 
a race was deemed formidable as an opponent of 
British arms. But the apprehensions of that 
time were not, as events soon proved, by any 
means ill-grounded. Every mail now brings us 
intelligence of victories over numbers the most 
unequal. Every colonel and captain—nay, every 
civil servant or indigo planter—appears to be able 
to perform what, but for the bad discipline or 
cowardice of our foes, must be considered mira- 
culous. When the first news of General Have- 
lock’s victories arrived we were startled. If the 
subscriptions in his honour now flag, the reason 
is not difficult to see. A statue serves to distin- 
guish one man from the mass. Where all aresuc- 
cessful, all equally victorious, there is no course 
but to order statues from Birmingham wholesale, 
or to erect to none. In 1814, however, fortresses 
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hitherto deemed impregnable did not fall by ma- 
gic— armies did not fly at the first gleam of our 
bayonets in the blaze of Indian day. General 
Gillespie was killed in his attack upon Malapanee, 
and his force fled, leaving a great number of their 
comrades on the field. General Mowbray was for 
a time equally unfortunate; and so fierce was the 
attack of our present allies—ragged, disorderly, 
and contemptible as they are now described— 
that the more important bodies of troops under 
Generals Wood, Martindell, and Morley, were 
successively defeated and driven back. The cam- 
paign was on the whole most disastrous. Encou- 
raged by the example of the Nepaulese, every 
enemy of British rule throughout the Indian conti- 
nent prepared for war; and the great struggles 
with the Pindarries and the Mahrattas were 
soon added to our difficulties. But the skill and 
energy of the new Governor-General turned the 
tide; and on his departure from India, after nine 
years’ rule, all was tranquil, prosperous, and 
hopeful. 

Writers on Indian history do not differ in the 
character which they give of the Marquis of 
Hastings. He was a far-seeing, a wise, honest, 
and, above all, a just man. This was the simple 
reason of his success. Treaties were with him to 
be honestly fulfilled; flagrant wrongs towards the 
weak were not to be tolerated; bribery and 
fraud, which had so long flourished, were to cease; 
and from that time, until recently—when, in the 
matter of treaties at least, there came a complete 
and a fatal change in our Indian policy—a new 
and better order of things was instituted. On 
the arrival of the new Viceroy, he describes in his 
Journal the aspect of affairs, and the recklessness 
with which the home authorities, so lavish in 
salaries and pensions to themselves and their 
friends at home, put on the screw. 

I have found the Government in a state of great 
pecuniary embarrassment. The Directors were so 
urgent with me to send home treasure, that I over- 
come the reluctance of my colleagues, and we re- 
mitted gold pagodas to the amount, estimated by ordi- 
nary exchange, of 300,0002. Should the price of gold in 
England be still what it was when 1 left Europe, this 
bullion will be sold by the Directors for not not less than 
450,000/. We have, however, in consequence been on 
the brink of great distress. . . . Such is the condition 
in which I have found finances. The army, well 
disciplined, is insufficient in numbers for the ordinary 


defence of the frontiers and for internal duties. The | 
escort of treasure (produce of the land revenue) from | 
the several districts to Calcutta requires incessant | 


detachments, and fairly wears out the troops. This 
service cannot be alleviated by the substitution of the 
armed police. A trial of this was made not a month 
ago. The party was surprised at night by a body of 
dacoits, or gang robbers. Two of the guard were 
killed, fifteen wounded, and the treasure was carried 
off by the banditti. At Calcutta there is no cavalry 
(so necessary for checking tumult in a populous 
city) but the Governor-General’s body guard of one 
hundred and twenty-five men. Another troop does 
not exist between Calcutta and Sultanpore, a distance 
of about 600 miles. The whole of the district between 
the Hooghly and Rogojee Bhoosla’s territories is 
totally devoid of troops. . . . The force which could 
be produced by the several Pindarry leaders is esti- 
mated at 30,000, principally cavalry. These are 
professedly freebooters. Their occasional plunder of 
districts, . . . which always takes place when their 
exactions from the petty independent states do not 
answer their wants, are winked at. Those sovereigns 


have no sensibility for the sufferings of their subjects. | 


They only caleulate the diminution which their re- 


venue may undergo, setting against that loss the con- | 


venience of being able on the sudden to take into 
their pay such a swarm of light troops, in case of any 
breach with this Government. ’ 


are no eventual resource; for a stipulation in their 


engagement is invariably an unlimited right of | 
plunder—an atrocity to which no extremity could | 


make us give countenance. Our defieiency in point 
of numbers might be balanced by the goodwill ac- 


guired from neighbouring powers through our justice ! 
and moderation; whence we might look to security | 


against attack. I find nothing of the sort. We are 
engaged in captious bickerings with all around us. 
The writer’s summary of the state of affairs, 


and the disorders and embarrassments brought | 
on by the blindness and folly of some of his pre- | 


decessors, is curious at this time, pointing as it 


does to some of the alleged causes of the present | 


outbreak. 

I see around me the elements of a war more general 
than any whick we have hitherto encountered in 
India. This formidable mischief has arisen from our 
not having defined to ourselves, or made intelligible 


to the native princes, the quality of the relations | 
which we have established with them. In our treaties | 


with them we recognise them as independent sove- 
reigns. Then we send a resident to their courts. 
Instead of acting in the character of ambassador, he 


To us the Pindarries | 


| assumes the functions of a dictator; interferes in all 
| their private concerns; countenances refractory sub- 
| jects against them; and makes the most ostentatious 
exhibition of this exercise of authority. To secure to 
himself the support of our Government, he urges some 
interest, which under the colour thrown upon it by 
him is strenuously taken up by our Council ; and the 
Government identifies itself with the resident, not 
only on the single point, but on the whole tenor of 
his conduct. Jn nothing do we violate the feelings of 
the native princes so much as in the decisions which we | 
claim the privilege of pronouncing with regard to the | 
succession, We constantly oppose our construction of 
Mahomedan law to the right which the Moslem | 
princes claim from usage to choose among their sons | 
the individual to be declared the heir apparent. It is | 
supposed that by upholding the right of primogeni- 
ture we establish an interest with the eldest son, | 
which will be beneficial to us when he comes to the | 
throne. I believe nothing can be more delusive. 


Frequent warnings are contained in the Journal 
against that tampering with the native laws 
which our recent Indian statesmen have so fatally 
attempted. The most successful conquerors have 
shrunk from such dangerous ground. Much of 
our Saxon common law survived the Norman in- 
vasion, and exists to this hour. The reason is clear. 
The common law is a growth out of the popular 
sense of justice, and out of the peculiar character 
and habits of the people. Any change devised 
@ priort, or upon abstract principles, cannot be 
safely persevered in. Even the attempts to re- 
press the voluntary immolation of widows—justi- 
fiable as they perhaps are—are known to have 
caused an illwill which was perilous to our rule. 

As we turn over the leaves of the Journal, so 
many passages full of practical wisdom strike us, 
that we are convinced that the writings of our 
greatest Indian statesmen are the true text-books 
for Indian government, and contain all that is | 
necessary to be known to prevent such troubles 
as we have recently encountered. Take the fol- 
lowing on the Talookdars and their forts: 

When these territories were ceded to us by Scindiah, 
we unaccountably left those Talookdars in the en- 
joyment of forts and garrisons which might have 
been necessary for any man of considerable property 
in the tumultuous state of a Mahratta community, 
but were useless and incompatible under the regu- 
larity of our government. The consequence has been, 
repeated complaints by our magistrates and collectors 
against these Talookdars for their protection of all 
kinds of lawless adventurers, who paid high for the 
protection, and plundered the neighbouring districts 
to have the means of so paying. Our Government, 
discouraged by the great strength of the fortresses, 
has always unbecomingly evaded the question. 


We suffered from these forts at that time, as 
we suffer now. The death of General Gilles- 
pie and defeat of his troops at Kalunga was 
exactly parallel with the defeat and death of 
Colonel Hope Grant at the Fort of Rhodamow 
the other day. Every messenger brought intelli- 
gence of some such disaster; but the cool judg- 
ment of the Governor-General saw ultimate 
success, and never doubted of defeating the 
terrible Nepaulese. 

Mr. Strachey (he notes in his diary) is deeply 
impressed with the conviction of Scindiah’s mis- | 
chievous disposition, and is persuaded he will not 
forego the opportunity, if serious reverses in the 
Ghoorka war shall lay us under any embarrassments. 
That opening will not occur, 

The following passage upon the sovereignty of 
Delhi has something of prophetic strain: 


It is dangerous to uphold for the Mussulmans a 
| rallying point, sanctioned by our own acknowledg- 
| ment that a just title to supremacy exists in the King 
of Delhi. Were the two elder brothers of Prince 
| Jehangeer to die before the King, their issue becomes 
by the Mahomedan law cut out from the succes- 
sion. Jehangeer would then, according to the prin- 
| ciple of primogeniture which we have maintained, 
ascend the throne whensoever his father should die. 
We should then find that we had invested a young 
vigorous man, who cherishes the deepest animosity 
towards us, with unquestioned right to call on the 
native sovereigns for support against our oppressive 
; encroachments on his rule. We should have diffi- 
culty in making out a good case consistently with 
our own theory, and the practical part of the business 
must be no less embarrassing. The house of Timour | 
had been put so much out of sight, that all habit of 
| adverting to it was failing fast in India; and nothing 
has kept up the floating notion of a duty owed to the 
imperial family but our gratuitous and persevering 
exhibition of their pretensions—an exhibition at- 
tended with much servile obeisance in the etiquettes 
imposed upon us by the ceremonial of the Court. 

A singular feature in Indian politics and war- 
| fare is the active part taken by the begums or 
| princesses. While in the East women are 
' reduced to social insignificance almost complete, 














| Emperor. 


it is curious to read in our dispatches at the 
present time of the Indian petty queen who leads 
her troops in person, and is generally at least as 
formidable a personage as the male leaders. One 
of these ladies was encountered by the new 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief during his 
march through the north-west. It was tlie 
famous Begum Somroo, who advanced to Nareela 
from her territary on the other side of the Jumna, 
to pay her compliments to the Marquis, who thus 
describes her: 


This extraordinary woman was purchased when a 
girl by Somers the German, infamous for having lent 
himself as the instrument for murdering the British 
prisoners at Patna, after the native sirdars had 
revolted at the order. That man was one of the 
description of Europeans frequent at the time, who 
used to hire themselves to the Indian princes, with a 
little band of native troops better armed and disci- 
plined than was the case with the rest of the soldiery 
composing the armies. These men were like the 
Italian condottieri of old. In proportion to the 
quality and reputation of their corps, they demanded 
a large sum for attaching themselves to the cause of 
any great chieftain; and the exigencies of the latter 
produced ready acquiescence in the unconscionable 
terms. Paying to their men with a punctuality 
unprecedented in Indian armies the moderate wages 
at which they had engaged those followers, they 
secured to their service a decided preference, while 
they had at disposal ample balances, which they 
applied to the purchase of more muskets and accou- 
trements for the augmentation of their corps. Somers, 
however atrocious, appears to have been acute and 
sagacious. He gradually improved his fortunes, till 
his assistance became a matter of importance to the 
The naturally quick understanding of his 
wife had been strengthened and expanded by the 
education which he had given her the means of attain- 
ing, and she became a most active and judicious 
assistant to him in all his most intricate concerns. 
She took the field with him, and in action was borne 
in her palankeen from rank to rank, encouraging the 
men, who were enchanted with her heroism. Ihe 
essential service which she rendered to Shah Allum 
made him confer on her a life-interest, in survivance 
to her husband, in the considerable district assigned 
to Somers for the maintenance of his troops. Shah 
Allum further dignified her with the title of Begum 
or Princess. Since the death of her husband she has 
managed the jagheer, the revenues of which exceed 
150,000/. a year, with great ability; maintaining in 
good order in a considerable number of troops, pre- 
serving a tolerable police in the district, and keeping 
up her own authority firmly. The jagheer being 
within the territory ceded to the Company, the Begum 
is now our feudatory. Troops of hers are employed 
in taking care of many of the places whence we have 
withdrawn those regiments of ours employed on the 
Nepaulese frontiers. The Begum dined with us. As 
she is a Christian, none of our dishes came amiss to 


| her; and good Madeira wine is peculiarly acceptable 
| to her palate. 


She has the remains of a fine face, 
with a fairer complexion than is frequent among the 
natives, and peculiarly intelligent eyes. Her head 
must always, I think, have been out of proportion to 
her body; for it is large, and she is short beyond 
what one can ascribe to sinking from age. She insists 
on escorting me across her district to Meerut. I 
expected she would rather have accompanied Lady 
Loudoun to Delhi; but she roundly told us she did 
not like to go near the royal family, as sbe, in that 
case, must pay her visit in the zenana, and-would be 
mercilessly squeezed for presents. 


These strong-minded ladies do not appear to 
have been able to do much for that cause which 
so strongly excites their English and American 
sisters—the rights of women. Nothing appears 
to have struck the Governor-General more than 
the wretched lot of that sex in Hindostan: 


The magistrate of Sarun has ‘represented to Go- 
vernment the necessity of a police regulation for 
raising walls or wooden fences to a certain height 
round the wells in that district. At present it is the 
habit of the country to leave the wells without any 
barrier whatever, so that at night a person may 
readily step by accident, or be pushed by violence, 
into one of them. The magistrate states that, in the 
course of last year, seventy-seven bodies were re- 
ported to him to have been taken out of the wells, 
and in the preceding year the number had exceeded 
ninety; the extent of such casualties not having 
probably in either year come within the knowledge 
of his constables. Of these cases he asserts far the 


| greater number to have been suicides; indeed, he con- 


ceives two-thirds of the number to have been un- 
doubtedly so. Almost all of those whose death was 
deemed voluntary were women. 


Nothing appears to have been more common 
then than to murder and cast the dead body into 
a well; and with some of these cruel deeds the 
name of Cawnpore was already ominously asso- 
ciated: 

Nowhere is the perpetration of horrid acts more 
frequent than in this country, though the natives are 
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. at. i . . . 
mild ia character, and urbane towards each other in | motives and impressions. 


manners. Their crimes arise from the want of any 


Cawnpore. For some time past several native officers 
and sepoys of our troops have been missing ; they had 
proceeded on leave of absence, singly and unarmed, 
as was customary, to their homes; which homes, 


| preface. 





We cannot conclude 
} ; | without repeating our regret that the Journal 
principle which can correct impulses of revenge, | should have been published in this naked shape. 
jealousy, or cupidity. The observation is excited by | 4 Jittle editorial care would have considerably 
a communication just received from the magistrate of | .»hanced its interest and value, and have saved 


might suddenly grow rich—regarding the people 
as mere serfs, who held their lands and their 
gold and their jewels only in trust for them, the 
lords, the sahibs—they awoke one morning with 


| 
| 
' the ground trembling beneath their feet. From 


| us, perhaps, the bombast and bad grammar of the | the extreme of confidence they passed to the ex- 


treme of distrust. The Bengal army had mu- 
| tinied toa man; they had shot down their offi- 


however, the inquiries instituted from their overstay- The Crisis in the Punjab, from the 10th of May until | C&S; and were making head everywhere. If 


the Fall of Delhi. 


ing their term, proved them never to have reached. | 
Esq., C.S. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Much investigation was fruitlessly made on the sub- 
ject. At length a man, taken up for some crime, 
offered to put Government in possession of a clue to 
the business, were he promised liberation. The pledge 
being given, he directed the search of the magistrate | 
to certain wells, in which the bodies of thirty-four of 
our sepoys were found. These had all been murdered 
in crossing the district of Cawnpore, in the heart of 
our territories. 

These crimes, however, appear to have been 
committed not by the common people, but by | 
predatory bands issuing from the fortresses in the | 
neighbourhood. Tothe general governable nature 
of the Hindoo, and his many good qualities, the 
Governor-General bears frequent testimony from 
his own observation ; nor should it be forgotten 
that the murders of women and children, which 
have recently undoubtedly taken place, are gene- 
rally the accompaniments of a civil war or insur- 
rection of a subjugated race, and therefore form | 
no evidence of the character of a people in ordi- 
nary times. The Pindarries of course were an 
exception: the atrocities of these terrible banditti, 
who so long troubled us, were unrivalled. 

A village (says the journalist) was surrounded 
by the Pindarries. The horrors perpetrated by these 
demons at other places made the poor villagers, 
totally unarmed and incapable of resistance, fly to | 


of India. 
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their wives and children. The houses were all of 


set fire to at once, the dreadful sacrifice was imme- 
diately fulfilled. Some boys who had not the courage 
to bear the flames escaped and explained the circum- 


and I am strictly forbidden by the Court of Directors | 
to undertake the suppression of the fiends who occa- | 
sioned this beart-rending scene, lest 1 should provoke | 
a war with the Mahrattas. Hundreds of women 


Christian land. 


they had suffered. All the young girls are carried off | upon truth. 


horse, to be sold. 
General Sir Thomas Hislop to me, they different | nothingness by the force of popular indignation. 
columns which penetrated the Nizam’s territories and H 
ours, in this last irruption of the Pindarries, could 
not amount to less than 23,000 horse. They carried 
off booty to the value of more than a million | ) 
sterling. | came, and from sources that could not hastily 

The Marquis had an observant eye for national - we fom nfid aie than q person 
character and manners, and describes national | * eee ee Sh eeeeey See. Pe: 
objects, native arts, and the field sports of the 
country, with a zest and a freshness which have | ins 4 ahs 
aot Giaaniot in the long keeping back of the | them; but they had heard of something of the 
manuscript by his family. Here is a scene which 
we think isnew. We know the beggars of Naples, 
and of the hot and dusty Italian roads; and we 
know the ragged Irish village where the populace 
come down in a body to devour the unhappy 
tourist; but Indian mendicants are less familiar. 
Like the mosquitoes, even the state and impor- 
tance of a Marquis, a Governor-General anda 
Commander-in-chief, could not keep them from 
his person :— 

On setting out in the morning, I found myself 
= by an immense crowd of Lucknow beggars who | that he had not seen the letter, but that he had 
ad pestered us during the whole of yesterday. | 


Learning that it was their intention to accompany me : . 
at least till I should pass the Gogra, I applied for the | whether he had heard it read, he was constrained 


assistance of Hafez Uln Kahn, the darogha, who had | to confess that he had only heard of it. A charitable 
been ‘appointed by the Nawab Vizeer to attend me as | lady having announced it as her intention to 
longas I should remain within his dominions. He | leave all her fortune to the victims of mutilation, 
assured me that the camp should be freed from them to- | if any, her man of business made application to 
morrow ; but he told oneof the gentlemen that his not | Lord Shaftesbury for assistance in discovering 
interfering without orders was on account of its being | them; but his Lordship, instead of giving any 
thought rather a matter of dignity to have those : , 
amorous pasa, ena of the Nawab | be thoroughly aoyutnte, testly Tecom 
Ss tit. elie, aiitenweme ts detanh denier ter | mended the gentleman to go to India for his 
their noise, the numerous thefts committed in our | proofs. This is a fair sample of the spirit with 
camp last night render such appendages very incon- | Which the blood-and-vengeance party has pursued 
venient. Among the crowd I recognised a fellow | 1t8 Investigations. 
who had twice deceived me at Lucknow by persona-| It may be a harsh thing to say, but we believe 
ting a blind man, and who laughed heartily the | it nevertheless, that all these exaggerations, and all 
second time at the success of his imposture. the wholesale slaughter with which the mutineers 
The Journal, undertaken by the Marquis for | have been visited, have arisen entirely out of the 
the amusement only ofthis family, breaks off at | panic of terror into which a section of Anglo- 
the end of 1818, leaving five years of his period | Indians were thrown by the early successes of 
of government without a record. Its interest, as ; the mutiny. After slumbering in unsuspect- 
far as it goes, is perhaps the greater for not being | ing security year after year, looking upon India 


up the country. 


mutilation could be discovered. And now people 
began to estimate at its proper value the 
unchristian spirit into which they had been 
betrayed. In vain did Lord Shaftesbury strive 
to fan the flame with his righteous breath, by 
declaring roundly at a public meeting that he 
had seen a letter from a lady of the highest rank 
in India detailing cases of mutilation. When 


a formal history of his political or military life; | as a vested interest for them and their heirs—a | 


its shows us for that reason more of the man, his ! California, a Tom Tiddler’s Ground, where they 





By Freperick Cooper, 


Notes on the Revolt in the North- Western Provinces 
London: | 


Personal Adventures during the Indian Rebellion, 


Epwarps, Esq., B.C.S. London: Smith, Elder, 


The Chaplain’s Narrative of the Siege of Delhi, ; 
from the Outbreak to the Capture of Delhi. By | place when the untruth of these have been plainly 
: London: Smith, | demonstrated, does not interfere with the legal 


Tus formidable batch of works on the Indian | Teally guilty. 
| revolt may well give rise to some speculation in 
| our minds as to what limits will be assigned by 
the public patience to the book-makers from India. 
The last year has produced some five-and-twenty 
to thirty volumes, more or less connected with 
this subject; and it is our firm belief that few, if 
any, of all these have added to our stock of 
knowledge a single fact previously unrecorded in 
the newspaper correspondence or the dispatches. | 
Some few have, indeed, supplied us with vivid | 
the desperate resolution of burning themselves with | pictures of scenes which have stirred the blood of 
this nation, and heated it into a fever of indigna- 
wood and palm-leaf mats, so that, most of them being | tion against the mutinous sepoys; and although 

| most of them have since been convicted of gross 

| exaggeration, their end has been answered, and 

: : | the Anglo-Indian cries for “Blood!” and “ Ven- 

stance. All the rest of the inhabitants perished ; | geance!” have been echoed in this professedly | 
} 


People are beginning to look more calmly upon 
these matters, and to inquire whether, after all, 
belonging to other villages have drowned themselves | the charges of horrible atrocities which have so 
in the wells, not being able to survive the pollution | roused our ire against the sepoys are founded 
Six months ago the journalist who 
by the Pindarries, tied three or four, like calves on a | should have dared to breathe a suspicion of this | 
By the report of Lieutenant- | would have been in sore peril of being blown into 


Everybody said that the sepoys had been guilty 


of ravishment and mutilation, and what every- | 
body said must be true. But by-and-by a whisper | 


| witnesses from the piaces where these outrages | 
were said to have occurred had seen nothing of | 


kind having taken place at a station somewhere | 


Authoritative dispatches de- | 
clared that, after careful inquiry, no cases of 


pressed upon the point, his Lordship admitted | 


| heard it; and when still further questioned as to | 


evidence upon a subject with which he professed | 


these things went on, there must be an end of 
English rule in India, and anything was better 
than submission to this. Even a war of exter- 
mination was preferable to the loss of all these 
| prospective lakhs of rupees. Preach it up then— 
| a holy, a Christian war. Let the watchwords be, 
| Kill! kill!"—“No quarter to the heathen 
| dogs!” But to do this effectively something 
more was wanting than the fervour of Anglo- 


| Eight Months’ Campaign against the Bengal Sepoy | Indian zeal—and that was the sympathy of the 
Army, during the Mutiny of 1857. By Colonel | public at home. To ensure this effectually were 
Geo. Bourcutsr, C.B. London: Smith, Elder, | 4ll those stories of mutilation and even worse 


| atrocities invented; and it will be well for the 
| cause of justice if the reaction which must take 


and righteous punishment of those who have been 
Even now we are told by the cor- 
respondent of The Times that the soldiers sicken 
| of the work which they are appointed to do, and 
| grow tired of unceasing and relentless slaughter. 
| If any one doubts the existence among the 
| Anglo-Indians of the ferocious spirit to which we 
have alluded, we recommend a perusal of the first 
volume on the list, The Crisis in the Punjab, by 
| Frederick Cooper, Esq., C.S., Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Umritsur. Anything more disgusting 
and horrible than the satisfaction with which this 
man gloats over the bloody scenes in which he 
took part, it is impossible to conceive. To call 
such ghoul-like revelling in blood by the sacred 
name of justice is blasphemy, and our astonish- 
ment that any civilised man—much more an 
Englishman—could so delight in human suffering, 
is only less in degree than the wonder we feel at 
his having the shameless folly to confess it. In 
proof that this is not overcharged, we beg to call 
Mr. Cooper into court against himself. 

The 26th regiment, N.IL., mutinied at Meean 

| Meer and escaped. A party was organised in 
pursuit, headed by the Deputy Commissioner 
(Mr. Cooper himself), and after some time they 
| came upon traces of the fugitives. “Some 150 
| had been shot, mobbed backwards into the river, 
and drowned inevitably; too weakened and 
famished as they must have been, after their forty 
miles flight, to battle with the flood. The main 
body had fled upwards, and swam over on pieces 
of wood, or floated on to an island about a mile 
off from the shore, where they might be descried 
crouching like a brood of wild fowl. It remained 
| (says Mr. Cooper) to capture this body, and, 
having done so, to execute condign punishment 
at once.” For this purpose boats were manned 
with heavily-armed troops, who put off “in 
high spirits” at the sport before them. “The 
| sun was setting in golden splendour, and as 
the doomed men with joined palms crowded down 
to the shore on the approach of the boats, one side of 
which bristled with about sixty muskets, besides 
sundry revolvers and pistols, their long shadows 
were flung far athwart the gleaming waters. In 
utter despair forty or fifty darted into the stream 
and disappeared, rose at a distance, and were 
borne away into the increasing gloom.” Excited 
at the prospect of so much sport, some of the 
soldiers began to “take pot shots ” at the heads 
of the drowning sepoys; but this unnecessary 
amusement was soon stopped. Their thirst for 
blood was soon to be gratified. The order to cease 
firing was not, however, without its effect, for the 
mutineers were misled by it into the absurd 
idea that they were about to experience some 
mercy : 

This accidental instruction produced an instanta- 
neous effect on the mutineers. They evidently were 
possessed of a sudden and insane idea that they were 
going to be tried by court martial after some luxurious 
refreshment. In conseqnence of which sixty-six 
stalwart sepoys submitted to be bound by a single 
man deputed for the purpose from the boats, and 
stacked like slaves in a hold into one of the two boats 
emptied for the purpose. Leaving some forty armed 
sowars on the island, and feeling certain that after the 
peaceful submission of the first batch (or peck of oats) 
| the rest would follow suit and suit, orders were given 

to push off. The last batch having arrived, 
the long straggling party were safely but slowly 
escorted back to the police station, almost all the road 
being knee-deep in water. Even this accident, by 
making the ground so heavy—not to mention the 
| gracious moon, which came out through the clouds 
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and reflected herself in myriad pools and streams, as 
if to light the prisoners to their fate—aided in prevent- 
ing a single escape. 

Having got the prisoners safely, the next ques- 
tion was how to deal with them. But here the 
Deputy Commissioner does not seem to have 
laboured under much difficulty : 

It was near midnight before all were safely lodged 
in the police station. A drizzling rain coming on 
prevented the commencement of the execution; so a 
rest until daybreak was announced. Before dawn 





| Government with much favour; but upholds the 


necessity in all our dealings with the natives of 
conciliation and gentleness mingled with firm- 
ness. 

Another pleasant contrast to Mr. Cooper’s 
bloodthirsty story is the volume published by 
Mr. Edwards, Judge of Benares, and late Magis- 
trate and Collector of Budaon, in Rohileund. 
This able civil servant and (judging by his book) 
most Christian gentleman, saw much more of the 
horrors of the revolt, and felt much more of its 


another batch of sixty-six was brought in, and as | dangers and privations, than ever fell to the lot 
the police station was then nearly full, they were | of Mr. Cooper; yet, from the beginning to the end 


ushered into a large round tower or bastion. Pre- 
viously to his departure with the pursuing party 
from Umritsur, the Deputy Commissioner had ordered 
out a large supply of rope, in case the numbers captured 
were few enough for hanging (trees being scarce), and 
also a reserve of fifty Sikh Levies for a firing party, 
in case of the numbers demanding wholesale execu- 
tion. . As fortune would have it, again 
favouring audacity, a deep dry well was discovered 
within one hundred yards of the police station, 

and its presence furnished a convenient solution 

as to the one remaining difficulty which was of 
sanitary consideration—the disposal of the corpses of 
the dishonoured soldiers. The climax of fortunate 
coincidences seemed to have arrived when it was re- 
membered that the 1st of August was the anniversary 
of the great Mahomedan sacrificial festival of the 
Bukra Eed. A capital excuse was thus afforded to 
permit the Hindoostanee Mussulman horsemen to re- 
turn to celebrate it at Umritsur; while the single Chris- 
tian, unembarrassed by their presence, and aided by the 
Saithful Sikhs, might perform a ceremonial sacrifice ofa 
different nature (and the nature of which they had not 
been made aware of) on the same morrow. When 
that morrow dawned, sentries were placed round the 
town, to prevent the egress of sight-seers. The 
officials were called ; and they were made aware of the 
character of the spectacle they were about to witness. 
Ten by ten the sepoys were called forth. Their 
names having been taken down in succession, they 
were pinioned, linked together, and marched to exe- 
cution; a firing party being in readiness. Every 
phase of deportment was manifested by the doomed 
men, after the sullen firing of volleys of distant | 
musketry forced the conviction of inevitable death : 
astonishment, rage, frantic despair, the most stoic 
calmness. One detachment, as they passed, yelled 
to the solitary Anglo-Saxon magistrate (Mr. Cooper), 
as he sat under the shade of the police station perform- 
ing his solemn duty, with his native officials around 
him, that he, the Christian, would meet the same fate ; 
then as they passed the reserve of young Sikh 
soldiery, who were to relieve the executioners after a 
certain period, they danced, though pinioned, insulted 
the Sikh religion, and called on Gungajee to aid them; 
but they only in one instance provoked a reply, which 
was instantaneously checked. Others again petitioned 
to be allowed to make one last “salaam” to the Sahib. 
About 150 having been thus executed, one of the exe- 
cutioners swooned away (he was the oldest of the firing 
party), and a little respite was allowed. Then 
proceeding, the number had arrived at two hundred | 
and thirty-seven; when the district officer was in- | 
formed that the remainder refused to come out of the | 
bastion, where they had been imprisoned temporarily 
a few hours before. Expecting arush and resistance, 
preparations were made against escape; but little ex- 
pectation was entertained of the real and awful fate 
which had fallen on the remainder of the mutineers; 
they had anticipated, by a few: short hours, their 
doom. The doors were opened, and, behold! they 
were nearly all dead! Unconsciously, the tragedy of 
Holwell’s Black Hole had been re-enacted. No cries 
had been heard during the night, in consequence of 
the hubbub, tumult, and shouting of the crowds of 
horsemen, police, tehseel guards, and excited villa- 








of his narrative, we do not find a single malevo- 
lent, scarcely even a bitter expression. He found 
himself, at the beginning of the outbreak, the 
sole European magistrate, in charge of a disaf- 
fected district containing a population of 
1,100,000 souls. He escaped from Budaon, 
saving his life with the greatest difficulty, and 
reached Futteghur about the end of July. From 
this time to the end of August he ran the 
gauntlet through the mutineers, and, aided by 
two faithful natives, he and some other Euro- 
peans contrived to reach Cawnpore by the 
Ganges, although both sides of the river, down to 
within a short distance of that city, were in the 
hands of the enemy. Yet, after all this, there is 
neither malice nor hatred in his heart. He thanks 
God for having delivered him from the hand 
of the enemy, and from those who lay in wait by 
the way; but, at the same time, he urges mildness 
and conciliation in dealing with the now disaffected 
natives of India: 

In Budaon the mass. of the population rose in a 
body, and the entire district became a scene of 
anarchy and confusion. The ancient proprietary 
body took the opportunity of murdering or expelling 
the auction purchasers, and resumed possession of 
their hereditary estates. The danger now is, that this 
vast mass of our subjects, who are numbered by tens 
of thousands, and who are the real thews and sinews 
of the country, will never consent to the restoration 
of a Government to power which they consider treated 
them with harshness—whose system tended to depress 
and dispossess them, and whose first measures after 
the return of tranquillity they consider must be to 
put back the auction purchasers and evict them. I 
feel convinced that no amount of force will restore us 
to power, unless at the same time some measures be 
taken for undoing the evils of the past, and coming 
to some compromise, by which the old families may 
be reinstated, and their sympathies and interests 
enlisted on our behalf, while those of the auction pur- 
chasers are also duly cared for. I am fully satisfied 
that the rural classes would never have joined in 
rebelling with the sepoys, whom they hated, had not 
these causes of discontent already existed. They 
evinced no sympathy whatever about the cartridges, 
or flour said to be made of human bones, and could 
not then have been acted upon by any cry of their 
religion being in danger. It is questions involviing 
their rights and interests in the soil and hereditary 
holdings, invariably termed by them “‘ jan se azeez,” 
“ dearer than life,” which excite them to a dangerous 
degree. 


The narrative of Colonel George Bourchier, 
C.B., is that of a bold dashing soldier, whose 
business it is to fight; and yet not even he ex- 
hibits the cold-blooded love of vengeance which 
animated the Deputy Commissioner of Umritsur. 
Colonel Bourchier belongs to the Bengal Horse 
Artillery, and commanded No. 17 Light Field 
Artillery, which formed part of Greathed’s flying 
column, which scoured the country after the fall 





gers. Forty-five bodies, dead from fright, exhaustion, 
fatigue, heat, and partial suffocation, were dragged into 


of Delhi, and eventually joined the amalgamated 
forces under Sir Colin Campbell. During all 


light, and consigned, in common with allthe other bodies, these services Colonel Bourchier saw a great deal 


into one common pit, by the hands of the village sweepers. 

Comment upon such a scene would be quite 
superfluous; but we do not envy that “solitary 
Anglo-Saxon magistrate,” that “ Christian,” who 
could calmly superintend a scene which made 
even “ one of the executioners ” quail, either the 
heart that could exult in, or the memory that can 
recollect undismayed, so cruel, so bloody, and so 
lawless a proceeding. 

That all the Indian civil servants are not as Mr. 
Cooper, Mr. Raikes’s temperate and interesting 
volume affords abundant proof. This gentleman 
was Judge of the Sudder Court of Agra, and 
more lately Civil Commissioner with Sir Colin 
Campbell. He was in Agra during the siege, and 
his journal furnishes a detailed account of that 
event. He visited Delhi after the siege, and re- 
turned home vid Bombay. The later chapters of 
his book contain a vast amount of information as 
to the state of the native army and police and 
the character of the Bengal sepoy. Although he 
does not say much upon the subject, he evidently 
does not regard the contemplated change of 





| of rough work, and behaved himself so gallantly 
| as to merit, at the hands of his Sovereign, the 
| coveted Companionship of the Bath. He 
}relates his adventures in a _ free and 
graceful manner, never giving an undue 
prominence to his own actions, and never 
withholding praise from the gallant deeds of 
| others. It is to be regretted, however, that, fol- 
| lowing what may be presumed to have been a 
| fashion in the army at the time, he treats the 
slaughter of the enemy as “good sport,” and 
| compares hunting down a body of fugitives in a 
| jungle to a battue of pheasants and partridges. 
|" The Narrative of the Siege of Delhi, by the Rev. 
J. E. W. Rotton, the Chaplain to the Delhi Field 
Force, is perhaps the most complete account of 
that great military operation which has yet ap- 
peared. It does not, perhaps, add much to the 
facts already known in connection with that 
event, and it might perhaps have been better if 
Mr. Rotton had entered more into detail respect- 
ing the scenes which followed the taking of Delhi. 
It gives us, however, an excellent picture of 











the inner life and feeling of the army during that 
trying crisis, as observed by a non-military man, 
and affords ample proof that we can boast of men 
in our army who can be good Christians as well 
as good soldiers. ‘The duties of the chaplain, like 
those of the surgeon, must introduce him to more 
of the reverse side of the picture than do those of 
the officer who has to do with all the glorious 
part of war: 


Many a purdah have I lifted, to see who was 
within some particular dhoolie to which it was at- 
tached, and as many a sorrowful and pain-giving 
sight have I been constrained to witness, in conse- 
quence of such curiosity; not by any means either 
impertinent or intrusive, but altogether necessary 
and equally kind. Now, for instance, I chanced to 
light upon a dhoolie in which lay extended the stal- 
wart frame of some brave Anglo-Saxon motionless 
in death. The vital spark had seemingly escaped 
without observation of mortal eye, while the patient 
had been hastened on in search of medical succour 
and skill. Now again I introduced myself to another 
heir of sorrow, breathing indeed, but whose injuries 
were evidently mortal—a low pulse, a quick heaving 
of the chest, and a deep unearthly moan, with eyes 
half open and unnaturally uplifted, proclaiming that 
death had irrevocably claimed him for his own. 
Others there unquestionably were of whom better 
hopes could be reasonably conceived ; whose wounds 
were fresh with the blood of life, and whose pains in 
many cases were hard to bear. 

Of all the books before us, that by Mr. Rotton 
will best repay perusal; for it is the work of a 
keen observer, a gentleman, and a Christian—not 
of Mr. Cooper’s sort. 








Lectures of Lola Montez (Countess of Landsfeld) ; 
including her Autobiography. New York: Rudd 
and Carleton. London: ‘lriibner. 

BEFoRE proceeding to a critical estimate of the 

literary value of this book, it may be as well for 

the reviewer to make two assertions:—First, 
he is not connected in any way with the 

Jesuits; and secondly, he is afraid of a horse- 

whip administered by a female. Lola Mon- 

tez refers every malignant statement, every 
unfavourable literary notice, to the antagonistic 
influence of the Austrian Society of Jesus; and 
there are certain well-authenticated stories on 
record of her having personally chastised several 

American editors and reviewers. ‘The first asser- 

tion of the reviewer will indicate the honesty of 

any opinion recorded of this book; the second 
will account for any mildness that may be ob- 
served in the manner of treating it. 

We know that Lola Montez has many titles— 
many names—the fruit of many marriages, or 
what she may, perhaps, consider the same as 
marriages; but we prefer to call her Lola Mon- 
tez, although it sounds very much like Spanish 
for Moll Flanders, because itis by that name 
she is best known, and it will be by that name 
she will descend to posterity. Lola Montez she 
has been, and Lola Montez let her stand 

We wish to be acquitted of the slightest 
leaning towards prudery ; we do not claim to be 
over fastidious ,; we may be virtuous, and yet 
can to!vrate cakes and ale ; we know that we 
live in a country some of whose choicest nobility 
traces its origin to the ladies of the court of the 
Merry Monarch—a country that has only just 
got rid, by purchase, of a large annual pension 
to a noble family whose heraldic motto is “The 
reward”—it should have been the price—‘of 
virtue ;” we are fully aware of the character of 
the glass house in which we live, and we will 
carefully abstain from throwing stones. But, 
setting aside in the most complete manner the 
reputation and antecedents of the author of these 
lectures, what shall we say when we find we 
have come across a very dull book ? Many sins 
you may have to answer for, Lola Montez, which 
are nothing to us ; we arenot confessors ; we are 
not guardians of the morality of nations; but, 
after full and anxious deliberation, we are com- 
pelled, not without some feeling of pity, to 
solemnly convict you of at least being an accom- 
plice in adding to the heap of books which are no 
books—of increasing the size of that great black 
mountain of dullness which weighs so heavily 
upon the world. We did not look to the volume 
with any hope of gratifying a morbid taste for 
improper literature; we knew that it contained 
lectures—lectures that had been delivered in 
mixed public assemblies—and in public all human 
beings are decent. But we expected wit, or 
sprightliness, or even a lively, dashing style—a 
flourish of the literary horse-whip—and we have 
been invited to a sorry banquet of old facts, old 
common-places, old anecdotes, and old moral 
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sermons. Oh, Lola, Lola! this is indeed cruel ! 
Why were you ever born with such a strong 
under-current of good sense beneath a gay and 
heartless exterior ? Why did you ever cram into 
your lovely and unscrupulous head all the learn- 
ing of the Egyptians—all the names of the 
heathen gods and goddesses—all the physical 
characteristics of every nation under the sun— 
all those wonderful touches of history and philo- 
sophy, that dull dogs can learn at a certain price 
in six easy lessons, but which really clever women 
can assuredly do without ? Why did you ever 
shake an empire to its foundations? Why did 
you ever make a pet of the ballet a recognised 
force in the state—an engine to turn back the 
tide of anarchical revolution, and to check the 
encroachments of autocratic tyranny all over the 
world ? Why, in an evil moment, did you under- 
take to frame your character upon the model of 
those historical women who revolved, at different 
distances, round the sacred person of Louis the 
Fourteenth? You own, in your own candid and 
straightforward way, to the age of thirty-four; 
but surely your physical charms have not begun 
so soon to fade; and if they have, you cannot 
expect to repair them with the Penny Cyclo- 
pedia? Cultivate the mind by all means; 
—it is a worthy and a profitable task; but do 
not overload it with hard lumps of knowledge, 
that are generally thrown aside with the boarding- 
school dresses or the collegian’s cap and gown. 
Madame de la Vallitre, Madame de Maintenon, 
Madame de Stael, Madame de Genlis, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, Mlle. Mars, and De- 
jazet, were all very charming and very influential 
in their way, long after the mere material beau- 
ties of youth and maturity had fled; but the 
secret of their power did not lie in lectures upon 
the virtues of cleanliness that might have been 
written by Dr. Culverwell, and lectures upon 
Romanism and its evils that might have been 
delivered by Dr. Cumming. Throw off this 
heavy load, this literary incubus, and be again 
the Lola of the bounding pirouettes, the Lola of 
the many marriages, the Lola even of the Bava- 
rian Council Chamber—but not the Lola of the 
platform, the paper-knife, and the lecturer’s 
glass and water-bottle. Leave such things to 
sour virgins in spectacles and false fronts, who 
shall stand up in the costume of Greek priestesses 
at the theatres of literary institutions, and talk 
to the wretched audiences who are obliged to 
take the good that the committee provides them. 
Come forward, and admit, without a blush, that 
you have fallen into the hands of bad literary 
advisers. Admit that you have taken into your 
councils one of those peculiar persons “ connected 
with the press,” who exist in London as in New 
York, and in Paris as in St. Petersburg—Che- 
valier Wikoffs, for example—men who are ready 
to prepare an “entertainment” at three days’ 
notice; men who are ready to popularise a heavy 
pamphlet in a heavier manner; men who will 
organise an agitation, start a popular pill, 
get up a new railway company, or help to 
put down an old one; men who can speak 
a little French, a little German, and a little 
Italian; men who know a genuine Rubens when 
they see one, andarenot easily takeninat billiards; 
men who will negotiate the purchase of a dwarf, 
a baboon-faced woman, or the engagement of the 
greatest vocal artist of his age; men who do not 
so much live by their own wits, as the want of 
wits in others. Confess, O Lola, that you 
have fallen into the hands of one of these conven- 
tionally-clever and well-advertised universal 
geniuses, and free yourself from the dreadful 
stigma of having compiled a very dull and com- 
monplace book, which will cling to you, even 
after the vices which an uncharitable world has 
placed upon your shoulders will be taken off, and 
buried, and forgotten. Come to England and 
show yourself upon a platform, and you shall have 
money to your heart’s desire; but do not bring us, 
for mercy’s sake, this very clumsy, ill-made, and 
mistaken American lecture-peg upon which it is 
proposed to hang your lovely person. Give us, 
instead, some imaginary conversations with the 
crowned heads of Europe, and set them before us 
with all the powers of mimicry at your disposal, 
and we will welcome you. Think of this, and 
pardon us for abstaining from quoting opinions 
and information contained in your lectures which 
we were familiar with before you were born, and 
of adopting statements respecting yourself, your 
origin, and your career, which we know to be 
apocryphal. 

P.S.—Since writing the observations above 
set forth, we have received some peculiar and 
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reliable information from America con- and Novelists, from Elizabeth to Victoria, might 
cerning this book, which not only corro- | have been made a work that would have reflected 
borates our hypothesis with regard to the| the ebb and flow of culture and manners—the 
authorship, the character of the author, and | changeful phases of sentiment and passion—in- 
Lola’s literary share in its production, but has | deed, the whole social and ethical history of 
the effect of rendering a hasty and scrambling | England, as well as the characteristics of its 
review in a critical contemporary journal some- | literary biography, from Robert Greene to Charles 
thing worse than mere waste paper. We know | Dickens. It is perhaps no reproach to Mr. 
the eagerness and anxiety to be first in the field { Jeaffreson, that he has not undertaken his present 
which distinguish the contemporary in question; | enterprise with such an aim. But he lays 
but those who set up as guides to the reading | himself open to censure for the total absence of a 
public should aim to reach something higher than | design or plan of any kind from his work of am- 
mere precedence of time. To readers who have | bitious as well as promising title. Had some cheap 
been wofully misled, it is no comfort to know | publisher resolved on huddling together a volume 
that their deceivers need not have misled them, | of extracts from, or specimens of, the literature of 
if they had only exercised care and judgment | English fiction, selected at the merest random, 
and been contented to wait until the blinding | and had he applied to a swift scribe-of-all-work 
effervescence of their joy at receiving a special | for prefatory notices, biographical and critical, 
copy of a notorious book had somewhat subsided. | the present book might have been the result of 
A weekly critical journal is not in any degree | the commission. Mr. Jeaffreson is a young and 
like a daily newspaper, and does not require to| a clever author. He seems to prize literary 
be conducted upon the same principles. fame and excellence in others, and to cherish an 

This book, purporting to be by Lola Montez, | honourable ambition for them in himself. It is 
was written by a versatile American gentleman, | therefore with a kindly and not an unkindly 
the Rev. C. Chauncey Burr. The Rev. C.C. B. | feeling towards him, that we censure him for the 
commenced his varied career a3 a teacher; he | haste, carelessness, and negligence, which are too 
then developed into an Universalist minister ; | visible in every page of the present work. Our 
after this he edited the Odd Fellows’ Magazine, | younger authors seem to think that “‘a good 
then the Democratic newspaper; he then turned subject,” and “a taking title,” are enough. Can 
round, and became a Fillmore Union politician. | they connect their own names anyhow with those 
All this industry, talent, and easy principle was | of celebrities and notabilities of the past or 
not successful in a commercial sense ; so the Rev. | present, the problem of a literary reputation 1s 
C. C.B. became a professor of elocution, and in| solved. Fatal mistake! The interest or import- 
this capacity he was introduced to Lola, and } ance of the subject but brings into more promi- 
engaged as her guide, secretary, philosopher, and | nent relief the paltriness or carelessness of the 
friend. treatment. 

Last winter poor Lola’s circumstances were far The first paper in the work is devoted to 
from flourishing; for a Polish Count, who was} Robert Greene. Greene, by his talents and his 
engaged to marry her, suddenly disappeared with | vices, his intellectual position and literary rela- 
a rival and all Lola’s trinkets and valuables. At| tions, is a conspicuous member of the pre- 
this juncture the moral-lecture dodge was decided | Shaksperian school of Elizabethan dramatists. 
on, and the Rev. C. C. B. produced to order this | So much so, that the German poet Tieck has 
very pretty hash of dull common-places, pla- | made him the central figure of a striking novel— 
giarisms, cuttings, stale anecdotes, cribs, fudges, | the “ Dichterleben”—in which the young Shak- 
and parodies. Although we cannot, like our | spere is represented as coming to overturn the 
distinguished literary contemporary, concede to} Saturnian dynasty of Greene and Marlowe. 
Lola the merit of being a profound thinker and | There is ample material extant for a most inte- 
a keen diplomatist, we will go so far as to say | resting notice of Greene. But Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
that if she had shaken off that mysterious belief paper consists almost entirely of a long extract 
in the difficulty of authorship, so common to the | from one of Greene’s worthless novels; not a 
uninitiated mind, she would certainly have pro- | word of his relations to Marlowe, and of his cele- 
duced a more lively and readable book than this | brated reference to Shakspere. At one bound 
one by the Rev. C. C. B. we pass from Greene to Charles Lamb’s Duchess 

————————— of Newcastle, who is ranged, on very slender 
Novels and Novelists, from Elizabeth to Victoria. | grounds, among the novelists, while Sir Philip 

By J. Conpy Jearrreson, Author of “Crewe | Sidney and the Arcadia are passed over in com~- 

Rise,” &c. &c. 2 vols. London: Hurst and | plete silence! Mr. Jeaffreson’s inclusions and 

Blackett. | exclusions baffle all comprehension. Robert 
Tue title, and to a certain extent the idea, of this | Bage is admitted, to the exclusion not only of 
book are both good enough to cause regret that | Swift, but of the authors of “ John Bun- 
the execution has not fallen into abler and more | cle,” the “Adventures of a Guinea,” and 
conscientious hands. The growth and triumph, | “Zeluco.” Clara Reeve has her seven pages, 
the development and perpetual conquests, of the | on the strength of “The Old English Baron 
modern prose-fiction, might furnish one of its | but not a line is given to Horace Walpole, whose 
most interesting chapters to the still unwritten | “Castle of Otranto” avowedly suggested “The 
history of English literature. While other forms | Old English Baron.” Fragments of a posthu- 
of imaginative composition have dwindled and | mous and unfinished novel give poor Mary Wol- 
declined in the intellectual rank of their contri- | stonecraft the honour of a longish biography; 
butors, and in their hold over the cultivated public, | but sentence of exclusion is passed on her gifted 
the novel has been steadily increasing in both | daughter, Mrs. Shelley, the authoress of “ Fran- 
respects, as well as in comprehensiveness of | kenstein.” It was easy to abridge Lockhart’s 
subject and largeness of aim. It may be com- | Life of Scott; but it would have been better to 
pared to the lean kine of Pharaoh’s vision. The | have sacrificed half the memoir of the author of 
novel which in the hands of a Robert Greene | “ Waverley” to one of his biographer and son-in- 
was to Shakspere only something that he could | law, whose “ Valerius” and “Reginald Dalton” 
plunder for a plot, has immeasurably out-dis- | surely entitle him to a place among the novelists. 
tanced the drama. Compare Shakspere and Ben | The insignificant Monk Lewis, and almost as 
Jonson with Mr. Sheridan Knowles and Mr. Tom | insignificant Lady Blessington, have eighty pages 
Taylor; compare Greene and Lyly with Scott | devoted to them, exactly the space occupied by 
and Bulwer! ‘The novel has appropriated to | the memoir of Sir Walter Scott; while not a syl- 
itself whatever was most effective in tragedy or | lable is whispered of John Wilson, or Galt, or Cap- 
comedy, in the metrical satire or ethics of Pope | tain Hamilton the author of “Cyril Thornton,” 
and Dryden, in the light society-sketches of the | or Captain Marryat, or Mr. Morier of “ Haji 
essayist of Queen Anne’s time. The genius of} Baba” celebrity. As a general rule, Mr. Jeaffre- 
modern fiction has made history, philosophy, | son seems to pick out the easy lives—cases where 
politics, and even religion, his tributaries. We | elaborate and authentic biographies already 
have novels historical, social, philosophical, poli- | exist—a Forster’s “Goldsmith,” a Lockhart’s 
tical, and religious, from “Ivanhoe” to the | “Scott,” a Madden’s “ Blessington,” a Quarte rly 
“Nemesis of Faith,” from ‘ Tremaine” to the | memoir of Theodore Hook. But why not then 
“Heir of Redcliffe,” from “Caleb Williams” to | a notice of Plumer Ward, the author of “Tre- 
“Coningsby,” ‘“ Mary Barton,” and “ Alton | maine,” and of whom two octavos give biogra- 
Locke.” No dramas, poems, essays, sermons, | phical record? Would Mr. Jeaffreson, like Dr. 
disquisitions, histories, had of old the same gene- | Johnson, candidly reply, “ Ignorance, pure igno- 
ralcurrency, or exerted the same influence on | rance”? Surely there are materials easily 
their readers. accessible for, at least, a scanty sketch of Mr. 

It would have been very interesting to trace | Thomas Hope, the author of “ Anastasius,” and of 
historically and biographically the course of | Miss Ferrier, the authoress of “ The Inheritance,” 
the English novel, from its humble beginnings} whom and which Sir Walter Scott and the 
to its present splendour of domination. Novels | British reading public delighted to honour. if 
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page (the space which is also assigned to Charles 
Kingsley), certainly “Tynley He'l” might have 
secured for Tom Hood, and the “ Epicurean ” for 
Tom Moore, and the “Onyx Ring” for John 
sterling, the “honourable mention” which is 
sparingly but emphatically bestowed on such 
nobodies as the Honourable Major Coke, Mr. 
Stephen Watson Fullom, and a certain Mr. 
Folkeston Williams ; respecting the last of whom 
we are gravely told that “of the numerous 
writers to whom the present generation is in- 


debted few have more claims on our respect and | 


gratitude.” 


«“ Sir Ralph Esher ” entitles Leigh Hunt to a half. | 








of legal terms, it seems sufficient to do so, either upo® 
the ground that his vast mind was quick to acquir® 
and powerful to hold anything which was likely to be 
of service to him; or that he did what authors in our 
own day are not ashamed to do, avail himself of 


| the assistance of his legal friends for the technical 


And this brings us to Mr. Jeaffreson’s errors | 


of commission, which are as serious as his errors 
of omission. What authority can a writer possess 
who tells us that Sir Walter Scott was endowed 
with “a more than common share of nervous 


irritability ;” that “the novels of Miss Austen | 
| those who transgress the 16th Richard II., chap. 5, commonly 


are now but little read, and when read gain but 
few sincere admirers;’” and that Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton’s “ baronetcy was simply an ac- 


knowledgment of his political services to——Sir | 


Robert Peel !” Our readers will smile, and Mr. 
Thackeray might do more than smile, at Mr. 
Jeaffreson’s description of the effect produced by 
the monthly appearance of “Vanity Fair.”— 
“Men read those much-abused yellow pamphlets 
that came out month after month; and strong 
men, not given to emotion, least of all to religious 
excitement, laid them down with tearful eyes and 
full hearts; and they were not a few who prayed 
earnestly to the Almighty for mercy and help, 
and rose from their knees with a determination 
to be men of charity!” But enough of Mr. 
Jeaffreson’s failure in a task in undertaking 
which he over-estimated the powers of his own 
capacities, unaided by serious study and un- 
guided by careful reflection and a_ well- 
systematised plan. His faults are those of 
hasty and careless inexperience, and in the main 
belong to the head not to the heart. The 
latter we can testify, after a not unpleasureable 
perusal of his book, is in the right place. His 
style is always flowing and easy; his remarks, 
though never profound, are seldom offensive by 
their levity or trenchancy; and occasionally there 
are glimpses of an intellect which could produce 
much better things than this work, if its owner 
chose. 
novel-deglutition, this Novels and Novelists is 
just the book to refresh their memories respecting 
the sayings and doings of some at least of their 
favourite authors. If there are elsewhere 
readers who neither can nor will open such books 
as Sir Walter Scott’s “Lives of the Novelists,” 
or Lockhart’s biography of their author, or Mr. 
Forster’s ‘‘ Goldsmith,” or Mr. Croker’s brisk me- 
moir of Theodore Hook, or Mr. Madden’s dull 
and bulky octavos devoted to Lady Blessington, 
and for whom, among biographical dictionaries, 
even “The Men of the Time” is too profound— 
well, they may spend a few hours instructively 
over Novels and Novelists, and, despite its many 
errors of omission and commission, carry away 
with them a good deal which it is better to know 
than not to know. 


Shakespeare a Lawyer. By Wriutam L. Rusuton. 
(London : Longmans. Liverpool: Webb and Hunt.) 
—This is a very ingenious essay upon the notable 
and extensive use of legal terms in the works of our 
great dramatist. The familiarity which Shakespeare 
betrayed with legal and nautical phraseology has fre- 
quently excited the wonder and speculation of com- 
mentators, and was not overlooked by Miss Delia 
Bacon in her endeavour to attribute the greater part 
of his labours to her great namesake and Sir Walter 
Raleigh. We cannot agree with Mr. Rushton in his 
suggestion that Shakespeare may have been a lawyer. 
Although our information as to every parti- 
cular of his life is far too scanty, his career 
has been sufficiently traced out to preclude this 
hypothesis; unless, indeed—what is barely pos- 


to an attorney before his escapade from Stratford. 
But this, as we have said, is by no means probable ; 


would have passed unnoticed by his biographers or 
unmentioned by his contemporaries. Nor is it to be 
supposed that Shakespeare, had he had any oppor- 
tunities for studying the practice of the law, would 
have confined himself to the use of legal phraseology. 
No profession is so prolific as the law for letting its 


professors into the secret and tortuous windings of | 


chicanery ; and had Shakespeare ever enjoyed those 
opportunities, his works would have abounded with 
traces and proofs of the fact. If it be necessary to 
account for the frequent use which Shakespeare made 


information which he required. As a specimen of the 
ingenuity and knowledge of his subject with which 
Mr. Rushton has conducted his case, we quote the 
following :— 


SurFouk. “ Lord Cardinal, the King’s further pleasure is, 
Because all those things you have done of late 
3y your power legatine within this kingdom, 
Fall into the compass of a premunire,— 
That, therefore, such a writ be sued against you, 
To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 
Chattels, and whatsoever, and to be 
Out of the King’s protection. This ismy charge.” 
Henry VI1II., Act 3, Scene 2. 
A premunire (so called from the words of the writ Pramu- 
nire facio, or Premoneri facias, signifying the writ and the 
offence on which the writ is grounded) is an offence whereby 
one shall incur the same punishment which is inflicted upon 


called the Statute of Premunire, which enacts that “ if any 


| purchase or pursue or cause to be purchased or pursued, in 





For seaside readers, in the intervals of | 





| all allusion or reference to the deities of the ancient | 


| 
| 


1 as a | heathen mythology were avoided, 
because it is not likely that such important facts as | 
his adoption and rejection of the profession of the law | 


the Court of Rome or elsewhere, any translation, process, 
sentence of excommunication, bulls, instruments, &c., which 
touch the King; or if any do bring them within the realm, 
or receive them, they shall be put out of the King’s protec- 
tion, and their lands, tenements, goods and chattels, forfeited 
to the King.” (See the exposition of this statute, 3rd Inst. 
126, and see 28th Henry VIII., chap. 16, which is a general 
law, and strictly penned against pleading any bull, dispen- 
sation, &c., from Rome, which is not warranted by the Act. 
Wood's Institute, 2nd ed. p. 408.) This offence originated 
from the power claimed and exercised by the Pope, which 
even in the days of blind zeal was too exorbitant for our an- 
cestors to endure. 


Whether Shakespeare were a lawyer or not, there 
can be no doubt that Mr. Rushton is one, and of no 
mean acquirements. 

A Young Englishman’s Account of his Imprisonment 


and Sufferings in Mexico during part of the years 1855 | 


and 1856. (London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)— 
This extraordinary pamphlet, which bears upon its 
title-page by way of motto the following popular 
verse, slightly amended— 

I've travelled over many lands, 

And many friends I've met, 

But those I found in Mexico, 

I never shall forget. 
sets forth the adventures of a young Englishman, 
who took his passage in a Mexican vessel for 
Acapulco, and was carried away captive at Le Pas; 
detained in prison there and subjected to cruel 
privations and hardships in the company of his 
fellow passengers ; stowed in to the hold of a vessel like 
a slave, and taken to San Blas; thence driven across 
country to Guadalajara, where “ a great crowd came 
out to meet us, and we came escorted into the town 
by a fine band of music ;” thence they were marched 
to Guanajuato, where he effected his escape and 
reached Mexico after many chances and escapes. 
Subsequently he reached Vera Cruz and sailed for 
Liverpool. Ina prefatory note to this pamphlet it is 
stated that this ‘* plain unvarnished statement of facts” 
was laid before the Colonial Office; but the result is 
not stated. Remembering that we bave consuls in 
most of the places where the ‘* Young Englishman” 
is said to have suffered, and that there is consequently 
every means of testing the truth of his narrative, we 
should be anxious to know the result of the inquiries 
which have been made, if any. 

An earnest Exhortation to Christian Unity, affection- 

ately addressed to the Members of every Religious Com- 
munity and Denomination, be they Hebrew, Christian or 


Infidel; with an Appendix, containing Bishop Beve- | 


ridge’s Soliloquy on the Immortality of the Soul and the 
Divinity of the Christian Religion. By the Chief of 
Sinners. (London: Partridge and Co.)—This ‘“ Chief 
of Sinners,” whose preface is subscribed T. C. O. S., 
finds scarcely anything to approve of in our social 
and political arrangements. The late Premier 
offended him very much by the pains he took to get 


| the Marriage and Divorce Bill passed (the Bishop of 


London being also roundly taxed for aiding and 
abetting him in it), and the present Premier i3 brought 
over the coals for his horse-racing propensities. The 
‘* Derby,” he considers, is a thing that ought to be 
no longer tolerated among us, and he strongly objects 
to Lord Palmerston’s innocent 
designation of the Epsom races as ‘‘our Isthmian 
games.” The “Chief of Sinners” does not like these 
heathenish allusions. Nay, more, he says: “ It were 


: | much to be wished that in this Christian country, 
sible, and by no means probable—he was clerk | 


and particularly in the legislative assembly thereof, 


however well 
stored the philosophical mind of man may be in 
classical lore.” He evidently thinks that there is 
some danger of our all apostatising some day to the 
worship of Jupiter and Juno. Lord John Russell 
and Sir Benjamin Hall, Mr. Mark Phillips and Mr. 
Price, are also severally charged by him with endea- 
vouring to corrupt the body politic and social by their 
latitudinarian tendencies. Such a general fault- 
finder is scarcely the man, we think, that should 


| have undertaken to pen a treatise on Christian unity. 


For the rest, his book, which is a bulky octavo, is 
very dreary reading, and we cannot recommend it to 
any one, either for his amusement or edification. 


and appropriate | 


Presbyterian Liturgies, with Specimens of Forms of 
Prayer for Worship as used in the Continental Reformed 
| and American Churches. By a Minister of the 
| Church of Scotland. (London: Simpkin and Mar- 
shall).—The compiler of this volume explains that 
the germ of the first portion of the work appeared in 
| an article contributed to a Scotch magazine some 
| time ago, which excited so much interest as to be 
| deemed worthy of republication. For convenience 
sake, the Westminster Assembly’s Directory is now 
added. As a comprehensive review of the forms of 
Presbyterian worship, this volume has its value. 

The Chessboard of Life. By Quis. (London: 
James Blackwood).—When the anonymous author 
of this little volume jocularly asks whether we 
will maintain that he is the cleverest writer of the 
day, candour compels us to declare that we cannot go 
| quite so far as that. Pages are, however, filled with 
disquisitions upon men and manners, tales, essays, 
and pieces of poetry, all amusing enough in their way, 
and some of them far beyond mediocrity. The paperson 
‘‘ Curiosities of Literary Biography,” and “ Obsolete 
English Manners and Customs,” ought to be specially 
— We desire a better acquaintance of 

uis. 

Ballytubber ; or, A Scotch Settler in Ireland: with 
Advice to his Countrymen. By Virciiius Penman. 
| (London: Houlston and Wright.)—This is designed 
| to embody, in a form at the same time humorous and 
| instructive, the experiences of a Scotchman who 
| settles in Ireland for agricultural purposes. The 

peculiarities of the country, and of its eccentric but 
warm-hearted inhabitants, and the difficulties with 
which such a settler will have to contend before he 
can (as the Americans say) homologate with the people 
and customs about him, are here set forward in a 
manner which will impress them deeper upon the 
memory than if expressed in a more didactic style. 

The Siege of Candia: an Epic Poem in Twelve 
| Books. By Ricuarp Harris. (London: Darton 
and Co.)—Mr. Harris is of opinion that “the Epic 
Muse has long slumbered in our learned Isle ;” and 
publishes the poem as an “ endeavour to awake it.” 
How successful he is likely to be, and how strikingly 
original his poem is, may be judged of from the 
first four lines of the first book : 

The tale of Candia, and her direful wars, 
Relate, O muse! reveal the guiltless cause ; 
Recount how nations suffered and expired, 
When love itself the train of passions fired. 


History of the Consulate and the Empire. By M. A. 
Turers. Translated by J. Srespinec, Esq. (London: 
Willis and Sotheron.)—The sixteenth volume of this 
excellent translation of M. Thiers’ valuable work 
begins with the celebrated interview between Napo- 
leon and Metternich at Dresden, and ends with the 
capitulation of that city. 

Bentley’s opens with an historical memoir of Thomas 
Stukely, “the witty, brave and profligate” adven- 
turer of Elizabeth’s time. A new tale, called “ Twice 
Avenged,” is commenced, and a series of Eastern 
adventures headed “The Guardsman in Constanti- 
nople.” A tale called “Coming out of Exile” is 
also commenced, by the author of “‘ Moat Grange,” 
and an historical article on Madame de Pompadour. 
Mr. Dudley Costello continues “ Faint Heart never 
won Fair Lady;” and Monkshood reviews Arséne 
Houssaye’s “ Le Roi Voltaire.” The agreeable medley, 
“Thanatos Athanatos,” is continued. 

Titan contains an article on ‘‘ The Recent Litera- 
ture of Painting and Beauty;” and the first part of 
an account of a continental tour, to woich the quaint 
name of “ Leviter Legenda” is given, and which 
| threatens to rival the celebrated “ Rambles in Conti- 











| nental Countries ” written by the editor of a morning 
| contemporary. We can sympathise with the writer 
| of ‘* Leviter Legenda,” when he discovers that ‘the 
| great impediment to thoroughly entering into 
| travelling and enjoying and benefiting by it is 
| defective knowledge of continental languages ;” but 
| we cannot compliment him upon the taste which 
| leads him to dwell upon the victims of the mal de mer, 
| and the sailor with the attendant basins, ‘A Trip 
to Wick in the Herring Season” is charmingly 
| written. 
The National Magazine contains another instalment 
of “The Wit and Opinions of Douglas Jerrold,” by 
his son W. Blanchard Jerrold, a collection which 
| will not much tend to exalt the reputation of the 
deceased wit. There is also the opening of a tale by 
Mr. Westland Marston, a well-written story from 
Hakluyt, detailing the treacherous conduct of the 
Spaniards to John Hawkins and his brave companions 
at San Juan de Ulloa; and many miscellaneous 
—- The woodcuts, with which the number is 
plentifully illustrated, are well executed. 

The Phytologist contains some interesting ‘‘ Glean- 
ings in West Galway,” by the Rev. W. M. Hind; 4 
very comprehensive article on “Mural, or Wall 
Plants; “A Botanical Walk about Freshwater and 
Yarmouth ;”’ “ Miscellaneous Botanical Notes ;” and 
eight pages of the ‘ Descriptive British Botany,” 
which is being issued with this useful periodical. 

The Englishwoman’s Journal has an article on the 
employment and higher education of women, which 
it terms ‘‘ The Disputed Question.” There are also 
good articles on “Going a Governessing ” and the 
Opdning of a Swimming Bath for Ladies.” This 


| 
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last project accomplished, the Senior Wrangler’s ques- 
tion to his partner in a quadrille, ‘Can you swim, 
Miss ?” will not be so much out of place. 

The Ladies’ Companion is a very charming and 
useful publication in its way; but if it steps out of 
its way to prose about “ Mr. Carlyle and his Style,” 
its patronesses, the ladies, will be apt to vote it rathera 


bore. Such subjects as “ Shawls, and where they come | 


from’? (to be followed, we presume, by “ Shawls, 


and who pays forthem”), “ Wardrobe of Mary, | 


Queen of Scots,” “The Work-Table,” and “The 
Toilet,” will prove infinitely more agreeable to the 
taste of its readers. 


The Bulwark; or Reformation Journal (Seeleys) | 


has an article highly approving of the tone adopted by 
the Eclectic Review towards Cardinal Wiseman’s 
“ Recollections of the Four last Popes.” The illus- 


tration of the number is founded upon “a Scene in | 


the Infirmary of Edinburgh,” representing a Roman 
Catholic priest enjoining a patient not to follow the 


example of the occupant of the next bed, who is | 
reading the Bible, ‘Mind, don’t read that: it is | 
Why are Roman Catholic priests in these | 


” 


heresy. 
days always tall and thin? 
to be short and fat. 

The Unitarian Pulpit, No. XV1. (Edward T. Whit- 


In old times they used 


field), contains sermons by the Rev. W. H. Herford, 


Rev. Benjamin Mardon, and the Rev. John Orr. 

We have received Parts V. and VI. of Messrs. 
Blackie and Son’s Comprehensive History of India, and 
Part V. of the Chronicle of the Revolt in India, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Chambers.—Part IV. of The Wild 
Flowers of England, by the Rev. Robert Tyas, M.A., 


FOREIGN 


THE CRITIC IN PARIS. 

HE ladies shall have the precedence on the | 
4 present occasion. And, first, Emma Rein- 
dorf, with her pretty Liebesgabe (Love-gift), spark- 
ling with good sense, humour, and tenderness. 
She produces eight fanciful pieces in smooth 
measure, sometimes related to each other, some- | 
times standing alone. These titles are: Springtide 
Legends; Magneta’s Soul-Legends; Sketch of a 
Maiden’s Heart; If Love were to die, who would 
be appointed hisheir? The Flower World; The 
Forest School; The Bird’s Biography ; and, finally, 
The Aurikel-mdrchen. The Waldschule (Forest 
School), which may be selected as a specimen of | 
her style, commences thus:— 

Mitten im Walde, auf kleinem Fleck 
Leben viel Blumen im kiihlen Versteck ; 
Lachen froh, wenn die Sonne scheint, 
Weinen mit, wenn der Himmel weint; 
Spielen zusammen und haben sich gern, 
Beten gar innig und loben den Herrn. 

In the school there are the dark-blue Gentian, 
very trusty; and the herd-maid Daisy, who has a 
friendly ‘‘ good-morning ” for all comers; and the 
good child Eye-bright, with her playmate the 
Heather-bell in his coat of crimson; and they 
laugh and weep together. There is the Straw- 
berry-flower in “ kirtle so fine,” which looks very 
sage and censorious, making boast of her kindred, 
especially of the Anana, her aunt. “Then, the 
Hare-bell, so slender and bright, which chimes 
sweetest music in fairy moonlight;” and the Lady’s 
Slipper, a pattern housewife; the Evening Prim- 
rose, fair warder and keeper of the pantry; and 
the Marygold, the cellarer. To their abode come | 
the gnats, the cockchafers, and bees, and drink | 
from their chalices, an? never say “thank you.” 
In the forest school there is the Cuckoo, who sings 
from his branch his everlasting “ guck, guck, 
guck !” believing himself a very learned school- | 
master. He considers that it is easy for every 
bird in his nest to learn his A B C; and 
that the flowers, “ever silent and still,” under his 
tuition may be brought to know their alphabet, 
and utter their voices. Hence, all day long he | 
calls “ guek-guck!” to the flowers. The learned 
Cuckoo can teach the flowers nothing, and the 
story ends— 

Nun, Kinderchen, geht in den Wald hinaus 

Und fraget selber die Bliimlein aus, 
Ob sie vom Guckuck erlernt haben, 

Einen von seinen Guckucksbuchstaben. 

Another lady poetess is Julie Burow. As 
matron her name is Frau Pfannenschmidt. Her | 
Gedichte appear at Prague and Leipsic. In a | 
modest preface she tells us that she does not 
sing, like other poets, of heroes, knights, and fays, 
nor of truth, freedom, right, and reason. She 
Sings in subdued notes the songs of her times, 
her own experience, her household joys and woes. 
She is, so to speak, a household poet, and her 
figures have been taken from the fireside. Her 
fare is the everyday fare of the cottage. Her 
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compound of Greek and Latin, and stand god- 
father to it. The only consolation to the world is, 
that in most cases they have to pay the naming- 
fees (christening-fees would be to elevate the 
beast, insect, or reptile to the standard of one 
who may claim parochial relief). There are those 

| who can call an ant or a bee by twenty different 
names, and yet who can tell you nothing of the 
habits of the one or the other, what they eat and 
drink, how they live, how they quarrel, and how 
they die. Esthetics is the art of bamboozling, 
objective and subjective. <All truth is susceptible 
of very simple definitions. 

Most of Paris has gone to the waters, or to 
Cherbourg, or to somewhere else. The journals 
are dull, the reviews are dull, the Champs 
Elysées are dull, and pain d’épice is at a discount 
with pretty maids and little children. Asregards 
Cherbourg, Edmond Texier to-day informs us 
that in Cherbourg there are more beds than there 
people to occupy them. “ Apartments to let,” in 
every street, is the advertisement, more the rule 
than the exception. Many have absented them- 
selves from the féte, under the fear that they 
should have to encamp in the fields. The /ét 
will have its own literature, and, if we are truly 
informed, the Emperor has his own reporter or 
historiographer on the spot, to record all that 
passes. In the absence of more important 
matter, allow me to tell a tale, as it has been told 
by Henri Page, in which is mixed up the name 
of a well-known English favourite—Lablache. 

A young girl of seventeen was seated at the 
window of an attic, betraying the greatest 
poverty. She was a beautiful creature, with 
hair black as a jay’s, great dark eyes, and of 
physiognomy mild and melancholy, calculated 
to inspire interest and pity. It was cold ; the 
city of Milan was covered in one shrould of snow. 
The looks of the young girl fell by turns on her 
mother, who was reading the “Imitation of 
Jesus Christ,” and on a fine old man, whose 
eyes, fixed and sad, permitted to escape, unknown 
to himself probably, two streams of tears. Seeing 
these marks of despair without limit, the young 
girl arose, and, passing her arm round the neck of 
the old man, said to him in a trembling voice: 
“ Oh, leave me to finda situation, my father! lam 
still strong and vigorous, and now for two months 
I have been able to do nothing ; for two months 
we have been obliged to sell our furniture and 
clothing. We have exhausted our resources. It 
points of view. There is something detestable in | will soon be night ; you are cold ; you are hun- 
terminology, and most of such works build a re- | gry. This on my part is all that offers to us 
putation on terminology. A rose by any other let me take it, or we shall all three die.” 

name would not smell so sweet, in spite of | “No, my child,” replied the old man with 
Shakspere and all comers. Call it a dock, or a | proud resolution, which suddenly brought a blush 
thistle, and it has no absolute fragrance for those | into his cheeks; ‘No, thou shalt not descend to 
who know it under the name. There is not a | this extremity, and we shall not die of hunger. 
more annoying class of people than naturalists | A plank of salvation remains to us.” And he 
and those of the esthetic school. They glory in | unhooked from the wall an old Cremona violin, 
calling a well-known thing by a new name in a! last witness of a better past, adding: “This 


admonitions in verse are the admonitions of a 
sage matron. Yet there is a kind of joyousness 
in her grief, a sweetness in the bitterness of her 
experience. There is expansiveness in the flights 
which she would take from this present evil world 
—which, truth to tell, is not such a bad world as 
some people may call it. She sings as most of us 
would sing who may desire to be lifted off our 
feet for a season: 
Mit den Wolken micht ich ziehen, 
Mit dem Sonnenstrahl, 
Mit den Friihlingsliiften fliehen 
Ueber Berg und Thal. 
Or, again: “Ach, wiir ich doch im Forst ein Reh, 
Ein wilder Vogel auf Bergeshéh.” Her songs 
are of the sister graces, Faith, Hope, and Charity; 
of the fireside joys of winter—of the small dog 
Tray, that stretches himself upon the heated 


the cream-pot. She is a patriot, and loves her 
Fatherland—“ Mein Nordland lob ich mir mit 
seinen Tannen, dich, Weige von Kopernicus und 
Kant.” She is an advocate for the rights of 
women, whatever these may be, as we have never | 
yet heard them accurately defined. ‘“ Freedom 
is Love,” or, “Des Weibes Fretheit ist der Liebe 
Traum.” Frau Pfannenschmit loves better than 
she sings. 

Robert Schumann, eine Biographie von Joseph 
W. v. Wasielewski (R. S., a biography), is a 
work that requires more attention than we can 
properly devote to it. It is the life of an artist 
We indicate the title 
to those who may feel an interest in the man. 
A second edition has appeared of Ferdinand 
Gottschalk’s Die Feldziige, &c. (The Campaigns of 
Frederick the Great). Waldgeschichten (Forest 
Tales), by Josef Messner, are as stirring as such | 
One may kill lions on a 
sofa, and bears reclined on a feather bed; but 
one can easily judge whether the writer has ever 
been in a jungle or a forest. He (the author) has 
nothing new to tell us; we sball not venture to 
the extent of saying that the new is not true. 
The poetry of the study is not the poetry of 
and woodland. Poetry is here, in 
quantity enough, but it is not horny-handed. 
The pen was rather guided by fingers in kid 
Der Nachsommer is a tale of high 
pretensions, by Adalbert Stifter. It has been 
The work is xsthetical, and 
in consequence has been criticised from different 
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inestimable Stradivarius has earned me my living | Germany. This success was due not only to the | 


for more than forty years; it will still avail me. 
This evening I shall return with bread.” “ And 
what will you do?” cried his wife, whilst his | 
daughter cast herself at his knees. “What I 

have done for forty years; I shall play the | 
violin.” “But for forty years, Luigi, you had | 
an orchestra to direct; for forty years your voice | 
and gestures gave orders. But now—” “Now, | 
wife, I am nearly blind, it is only too true; my | 
weak eyes can no longer read music. It matters | 
not: I shall play from memory.” “But, in the name | 
of Heaven, where do you mean to play?” ‘“ Cou- 
rage, Francesca! Would you rather that our child 
should submit to the brutalities of people who | 
would purchase her for a few pounds a month, or | 
that I should honestly gain a morsel of bread? 

The Christoforis Gallery is just opened. There | 
is there a magnificent café, the rendezvous of good | 
company.” “You shall not do this, Luigi,” said | 
the wife, bursting into tears.” ‘Must I be your | 
executioner, then? We are famished, and when 
hunger tears the bowels of a man, he is a coward | 
not to use all the means in his power to save his | 
wife and child, and to preserve three lives which | 
he owes to God.” With slow steps the old man 
paced his way towards the Corsia dei Servi. Soon 
he accelerated his march, for the cold swoll his 
members and freezed his blood. His conscience 
applauded his resolution. Some minutes sufficed 
him to arrive at the café, brilliant with crystal 
and gold. To God he prayed, for he felt his 
courage begin to sink. His hesitation was short. 
He thought of his wife and daughter dying 
with hunger and cold, and, turning the crystal 
knob of the saloon, he entered. After having 
laid his hat on a velvet-covered stool, our 
old artist began to tune his instrument. A 
waiter passed, and taking him by the arm, said, 
with an air of disdain : “Get away, my good 
fellow ; your hat is too greasy for this!” Luigi 
devoured the insult in silence, and, laying his 
hat at his feet, finished tuning his cremona. At 
length he passed the bow over the cords of his 
old companion, mute for a year—for a year ago 
he had been the leader of the orchestra of La 
Scala, and had been brutally dismissed by a 
director. He had then sworn never to touch 
again the strings of his marvellous instrument. 
Scarcely had he touched the trembling string 
than the heart of Luigi bounded in his breast ; 
the fever of ecstacy mounted his brain; the 
world which surrounded him disappeared in a 
confused mist ; the noise of particular conversa- 
tions did not reach his ear; he saw only his dear 
violin, thanking it for the melodious and trem- 
bling voice which reached his heart. He played 
at the instant the oath in Guillaume Tell. Never 
perhaps had it been executed to greater perfection. 
Allat once a grand stout man, withasympathising 
figure, rushed towards the old man. It was 
Lablache, who had recognised his former leader 
of the orchestra. “ Luigi!” he cried. “ Monsieur 
Lablache!” answered the musician, suddenly 
cast from his seventh heaven, and blushing like 
a scholar taken in fault. “What! my poor 
brother, you are reduced to this?” “I can no 
longer see clear, and poverty-——.” “Enough, 
enough! my dear Luigi,” interrupted the excel- 
lent basso-profundo. “ Play my rondeau in Semi- 
ramide.” The old man obeyed. The piece was 
executed to the delight of all present. The 
strains of the violin, and the glorious notes of 
Lablache, arrested the idlers, the coffee drinkers, 
and billiard players. Lablache himself, at the 
conclusion of the piece, went round the room 
with Luigi’s old greasy hat, into which fell pieces 
of silver and gold, and no coppers. ‘Take care 
of this,” said the singer, in giving the laden hat 
to the violinist. “ We shall settle accounts after- 
wards.” From this time forward, Luigi was an 
sltered man, and his daughter married a distin- 
guished musician, who had the delicacy not to 
say a word about a “ tocher.” 
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3d. I. Ueber die Zeitungen der alten Rimer. (Va- 

cation Papers. By Karu Zetu. New series. 

Vol. I. On the Journals of the Ancient Romans.) | 

Heidelberg: Karl Winter. 1858. 
A quarter of acentury ago, Herr Zell, then a 
professor in the university of Freiburg, com- 
pleted the publication of the first series of his 
Ferienschriften. The contents were devoted to the 
elucidation of curious and interesting points in 
the life and literature of the ancients, and the 
three volumes which appeared between 1826 and 
1833 were received with considerable favour both 
by scholars and by the general reading public of 








scholarly research and ingenuity of the author, 
but to the pains which he had taken to attract 


| the general reader by bestowing a living interest 


on the sayings and doings of antiquity. The 
present volume is distinguished by the same 
peculiarity ; and we hope its reception will be 
such as to induce the publication of more, now 
that the title is to a certain extent inapplicable, 
and that Herr Zell, after forty years of academic 
labour, finds himself in the possession of complete 
leisure, and his life one “long vacation.” Of the 


| three papers which compose the present volume, 


that on the journalism of the ancient Romans 
is the longest and most elaborate, as it is cer- 
tainly superior in general interest to its compa- 
nions, “ The Views of the Ancients on mixed Con- 
stitutions,” and “ Aristotle considered in his 
relations to the Popular Religion of the Greeks.” 
Indeed, the author has so completely collected 
and reproduced every scrap of information on the 
curious topic of his disquisition, and has so 
thoroughly sifted the speculations and conjectures 
of prior writers, that his essay must form the 
basis of any chapter on the Roman section of the 
subject to be contributed to that “ General His- 
tory of the Press” which is possibly “looming 
in the distance.” 

Of journalism, in the modern sense of the word 
—a combination of news and original disquisition 
—there is no trace in the history of Rome. The 
Roman newspaper, whether it were an official 
Moniteur, brought out under pontifical, consular, 
or imperial auspices, whether it were the compi- 
lation of a private individual, was restricted to 
matters of fact, and, in this respect at least, 
perfectly realised Mr. Cobden’s ideal. The Civis 
Romanus knew nothing of leading articles. The 
earliest form of the Roman journal, it is agreed 
on all hands, was a sort of Annual Register of 
events, civic and political, written on whitened 
tables of wood, compiled by the Pontifex Maximus, 
styled Annales Maximi, and publicly exhibited 
to the people. Preserved in the official residence 
of the Pontifex Maximus, they formed a chief 
authority for the history of Rome. From a 
passage of Cicero, it is undoubted that the publi- 
cation of this pontifical Annual Register ceased 
with or during the pontificate of P. Mucius, the 
founder of scientific Roman jurisprudence (about 
B.C. 122), probably because their compilation did 
not “ keep pace with the spirit of the age” and 
the thirst for news, which it was beneath the 
dignity of a Pontifex Maximus to satisfy. But 
respecting the history of Roman journalism 
during the subsequent seventy years there is 
nothing but vague conjecture, and the earliest 
new notice of its further development is capable 
of a two-fold construction. Speaking of 
Julius Cesar’s first consulship, Suetonius says, 
in a well-known and much-disputed passage : 
*Tnito honore primus omnium instituit, ut tam 
senatus quam populi diurna acta confierent et 
publicarentur.” But was it daily journalism, the 
publication of an official daily Moniteur, that the 
great Julius instituted, or was it that he merely 
added to an existing daily and consular “ organ ” 
a brief account of the sayings and doings of the 
Senate, a sort of Parliamentary report? The 
passage in Suetonius is susceptible of both inter- 
pretations. Herr Zell inclines to the opinion 
that Julius Cesar did not so much originate the 
Acta Diurna as give them a governmental status, 
and enhance their value by introducing into 
them a record of the proceedings of the Senate. 
In this latter circumstance, other writers have 
suspected a deep design on the part of Cesar to 
make the daily Roman Moniteur subvervient to 
his own political ambition and desire for popu- 
larity. However this may be, it is interesting to 
note that the first authenticated and important 
revolution in the history of the daily Roman 


| journal is indissolubly connected with the name 
| of Julius Cesar. 


In the later years of the Republic we have now, 
therefore, a daily instead of an annual official 
newspaper, under consular, not pontifical ma- 
nagement, and reporting, with the highest sanc- 
tion, the proceedings of the Senate itself. Instead 
of Annales Maximi, it is called indifferently Acta 
Urbis or Urbana ; sometimes, with a larger signi- 
ficance, Acta Populi Romani; occasionally, witha 
reference to its periodicity of publication, Acta 
Diurna. Of the contents of this publication 


during the six years B.c. 59-3, up to within 
four years of Cesar’s passage of the Rubicon, 
various indications have been preserved. We 
owe them partly to Asclepius Pedianus, the 
grammarian of the first century and learned 


commentator on Cicero. In preparing his Cice- 
ronian commentary, especially that portion of it 
which relates to the speech “ Pro Milone,” Ascle- 
pius Pedianus consulted a file of these Acta 
| Diurna. What would not Niebuhr, Arnold, or 
Merivale, have given for a similar privilege? 
Here we find not only reports of the proceedings 
| of the Senate, but of “great public meetings” 
| held in old Rome, particularly of one occasioned 
| by the excitement which the slaughter of Clodius 
by Milo had roused among the sovereign people; 
and the tactics displayed at which throw curious 
light on the extra-parliamentary action of the 
Roman populace. In Cicero’s correspondence, too, 
we find various interesting allusions to the Acta 
Diurna, proving, amongst other things, that the 
official Moniteur of Rome did not disdain to com- 
municate the gossip and even the scandalof the day, 
Thus, of @ certain Servilius Ocella, who, bearing 
an unblemished character, had been detected in 
an offence which would bring him nowadays 
under the cognisance of Mr. Justice Cresswell 
and the new Divorce Court, Cicero writes in- 
quiringly to one of his correspondents for some 
information, complaining that there is nothing 
said about the affair in the Acta. In the com- 
munications between Cicero (then absent as pro- 
consul in Cilicia) and the same correspondent, 
Czlius, there are, moreover, some very distinct 
and interesting references to the existence of a 
class of news writers or news compilers (ope- 
rarii), the “own correspondents ” of old Rome— 
more closely paralleled in the English news- 
letter writers of the seventeenth century—who, 
for money, “got up” the gossip of the day for the 
benefit of Roman gentlemen absent on official 
duty, civil or military, in distant parts of the 
republic. On this subject we quote the following 
passage from Herr Zell: 

That at the same period there were people who, for 
hire and as a regular occupation, chose the trade of 
reporters of news, and that in this way, besides the 


| official journal, the Acta Urbana, there were certainly 


private newspapers, is proved in the correspondence of 
Ceelius with Cicero by an instance which was doubtless 
not a solitary one. There were a number of Ro- 
mans dispersed throughout the Empire in the civil 
and military service of the State, and among them, 
doubtless, were many who thought they did not see 
enough of news either in the private letters of their 
friends and relatives, or in the official Acta Urbana 
sent to them, and to whom such reports of news 
were forwarded as Cicero received from Celius. Of 
what kind were these private news-letters dispatched 
by Celius to Cilicia we gather from the expressions 
used in his own correspondence. Thus he writes to 
Cicero: “‘ I have taken special care to keep the pro- 
mise which I made at your departure to let you know 
most precisely of all that is going on in Rome. ... 
I must ask you, however, not to regard the mode in 
which I have executed my promise as imposing on 
you a very eminent obligation, for [ have not myself 
executed the task, but have committed it to another. 
The dimension of the epistolary performance which I 
now transmit to you will, I think, be a suffi- 
cient excuse for me. For how little else must we 
have to do to be able to write all these matters—nay, 
even merely to note them. Here you will find re- 
corded all the decrees of the Senate, edicts, figments, 
and rumours of the day. If a report of this kind, 
however, is not.to your mind, let me know, that I 
may not be wasting money as well as doing what is 
unacceptable to you. For the rest, if anything of 
more importance happens in the Republic, to report 
which day-drudges of this kind are not fitted, I will 
write it with my own hand.” 

It may be added that Cicero, in his reply to 
his friend, speaks rather slightingly of the gla- 
diatorial and police news, the ‘“ unconsidered 
trifles,” copiously recorded in the ‘own corres- 
pondence” of the Roman literary “ day-drudge” 
and penny-a-liner of half a century before the 
Christian era. 

Under the empire the Acta Diurna became an 
imperial Moniteur, with a scope limited in some 
respects, expanded in others, and decidedly with 
an ‘increased circulation.” As regards limita- 
tion, for instance, Augustus forbade the publica- 
tion of those protocols of the Senate which the 
great Julius was the first to insert in the Acta 
Diurna. With respect to expansion, the petty 
details of imperial life were published in the Acta. 
Thus Dio Cassius relates of the empress-mothers 
Livia and Agrippina, that accounts of the 
deputations of the Senate which waited on them 
were inserted in the Acta, and the circumstance 
is cited as a proof of the transcendent pride ot 
the imperial ladies. The cruel Tiberius made 
special use of the Acta as a political engine. 
The conversations of eminent personages reflect- 
ing on himself, and which had been reported to 








him by his spies, were published in the Acta, 
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asthe groundwork of charges of treason; and 
sometimes purely imaginary conversations were 
similarly published. The infamous Commodus 
published in the same “organ” the most scan- 
dalous of his acts. As a proof of the “circulation” 
which the Acta received under the imperial 
régime, and probably through the activity of 
transcribers and operarii, who no doubt employed 
agents for the transmission of their copies to the 
provinces, may be cited the case of Thrasea 
Petus, referred to by Tacitus. This “leader of 
the liberal opposition” under Nero, whose charac- 
ter, as described by the great historian, all 
readers of Tacitus will remember, resolved, 
after an ineffectual struggle, to protest against 
the imperial tyranny only by absence from 
the Senate and by silence. In the accusation 
brought against the noble Roman by his infamous 
accuser, the tool of Nero, Capito Cossatianus, 
one of the chief charges is this very silence, this 
very absence from the Senate. “In the pro- 
vinces,” said Capito, “the Acta Diurna Populi 





Romani are read just now by the army with | 


special attention, only to see what Thrasea has 
has not been doing.” So much for the Acta and 
state or imperial affairs. As to their ordinary 
and staple contents, a very tolerable idea of them 
may be derived from the passage in Petro- 
nius, where an Actuarius steps forward and reads 
to his employer, Trimalchio, a caricatured Acta 
Urbana, descriptive of a day’s sayings and doings 
at Trimalchio’s estate. The true Acta Diurna 
may be reconstructed from this curious pas- 
sage just as easily as, were there no parlia- 
mentary reports, posterity might gather the 
manner and matter of a debate in the House of 
Commons from one of Punch’s imaginary West- 
minster debates. At the famous banquet, Tri- 
malchio is interrupted by the entrance of his 
historiographer, who “read aloud, as if he were 
reciting the Acta Diurna :” 

On the seventh of the calends of July, on Trimal- 
chio’s manor at Cuma were born thirty boys and 
forty girls. Five hundred thousand bushels of wheat 
were carried from the thrashing-floor to the granary ; 
and in his stalls were five hundred head of oxen who 
bore the yoke. 

The same day, Mithridates, one of his slaves, was 
crucified for cursing the genius of our patron, Gaius. 

The same day were brought back into the treasury 
ahundred thousand sesterces, for which no proper 
investment could be found. 

The same day, a fire broke out in Pompey’s Gar- 
dens, which began in the night, in the house of Nasta, 
the bailiff. 

“What!” cries Trimalchio, ‘‘ When were Pompey’s 
Gardens bought for me ?” 

“Last year,” replied the historiographer, “and 
therefore they have not yet been brought to account.” 





| 


Upon this Trimalchio flew into a rage. “And 
whatever lands shall be purchased for me in future,” 
said he, “if I hear nothing of them within six 
months, let them never be carried to my account.” 


Then were read the orders of his xdiles, and the | 
wills of the foresters, who with great eulogium made | 


Trimalchio their heir. The names of his bailiffs were 


also recited; how his cursitor had repudiated his | 


freedwoman . . . how his chamberlain had been 
banished to Baie; his steward indicted; and judg- 


ment given in the dispute between his grooms of the | 


chamber. 


Herr Zell considers the latest citation of the | 


Imperial Acta to be contained in a passage of 
Ammianus Marcellinus, referring to an event 
which befel in the reign of the Emperor Julian. 
We wish that our space permitted us to quote 
from his description of the so-called ** Acclama- 
tions” which saluted the election of the later 
Emperors. Long, verbose, elaborate apostrophes, 


repeated with one voice by huge assemblies, often | 


fifty or a hundred times, and with seeming spon- 
taneity and unpremeditatedness, these “ Acclama- 
tions ” far surpass anything that has been emitted 


in modern times in the way of “ vivats,” “ hochs,” | 
Herr Zell, on the | 


or “tremendous cheers.” 
“ Acclamations ” of the Romans under the later 


| Empire, has broken ground, so far as we areaware, 


in quite a new department of knowledge. More 
interesting and important is the transition, 


which he carefully indicates, from the Acta of the 


Pagan Emperors to those of their Christian sub- | 
From the Acta Diurna of heathen Rome | 


jects. 
sprang the Acta Martyrum of the early Roman 
Christians, Towards the end of the first century 


of our era, St. Clement distributed the fourteen | 


Regions of Rome into seven districts, each with 
its ecclesiastical “ Notarius” or reporter, whose 
duty it was to record all examinations of, and judi- 
cial dealings with, the Christians. 
century (A.D. 237), the field for this employment, 
or demand for its results, had so increased, that 
Pope Fabianus adjoined to each of these Notarii 
no less than seven sub-deacons ; and a somewhat 
similar organisation was established in the other 
considerable cities of the Roman Empire. Here 


was the germ of the world-renowned Acta Sanc- | 
torum, the publication of which is scarcely com- | 


pleted in this year of grace 1858 ! 

A verdict of what our Scotch friends would 
call “‘ not proven” is therefore pronounced by 
Herr Zell on the charge of spuriousness brought 
by Le Clerc against the Dodwell fragments. 





Foreign Books Recently Published. 


Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiete der Naturwissenschaften, 4to 


Hamburg, 4s. 





SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


A LETTER from Mr. Robert Stephenson to the Times 
on the subject of t!e Isthmus of Suez Canal seems to 
settle matters as to its practicability at once and for 
ever. It appears from the report of M. Talabot in 
1847, and subsequently confirmed by Mr. Stephenson, 
that, taken in a scientitic and engineering point of 
view, “a canal capable of being scoured by the waters 
either of the Red Sea or the Mediterranean is imprac- 
ticable, especially as both these seas may be said to 
be nearly tidele:s.” M. Talabot in‘his report states that, 
owing to the non-existence of a difference between 
the level of the seas, and to the effects of the current 
along the shores of the coast, the maintenance of a 
channel and of an entrance in the Bay of Pelusium to 
the east of the Delta was une difficulté insurmontable ; 
and, “‘supposing an entrance could be established, 


the prevalence of north winds during nine months of | 


the year would prevent ships from attempting with 
safety either to make it or leave it; and that to con- 
Struct in the Bay of Tineh a safe roadstead and a 
conveniently situated chanuel would be as expensive 
as to make the whole canal by way of Alexandria, 
and only to obtain a pass of uncertain success, or 
rather one that is certainly impracticable.” After this 
exposure it is not probabie that M. de Lesseps’ pro- 
Ject will again be heard of—at all events, not in this 
country. 

The Council of the Institution of Engineers in Scot- 
land have had its attention drawn to an association 
for promoting the safe use of steam. A society has 
for upwards of three years existed at Manchester, for 
the prevention of steam-boiler explosions, and for 
effecting economy in the raising and use of steam, by 
establishing a system of voluntary inspection. The 
IMspectors, organised and paid by the society 








regularly, go through the boilers and engines of the 
members of the association, to ascertain their condi- 
tion, noticing the various methods employed for eco- 
nomical working, as respects the consumption of fuel, 
and also for the prevention of smoke. This society has 
worked so well, that it is intended to establish a si- 
milar one at Glasgow, and with the same objects, 
namely, “for promoting safety, economy, and ab- 
sence of smoke in the raising and use of steam for 
land, marine, locomotive, and all other purposes.” 
It well deserves encouragement. 

It appears that at last there seems a probability of 
realising the project of a Central Railway-station for 
the metropolis at New Farringdon-street. Long ago 
a plan was contemplated and discussed, and a com- 
pany formed to carry it out; but there for the time 
the matter ended. There is now a probability of its 
resuscitation and completion. A letter from Mr. 
Pearson to the members of the Common Council gives 
a minute detail of all the circumstances connected 
with this proposed plan; and Mr. Pearson has himself 
obtained leave of absence for three months, in order 
to use his influence in furthering the scheme, which, 
if carried out, will not only be of the greatest utility 
to the public, but will materially increase the value 
of the property of the London Corporation which 
lies along the Fleet valley. 

The return of the Registrar-General for the second 
quarter of the year gives some interesting particulars. 
The mean temperature of April was 46 deg. and of 


May 52 deg. ; this differs but little from the average | 


at Greenwich. Throughout June the weather was 
hot and the temperature, 65 deg., was 7 deg. above the 
average. On the 16th of June the temperature near 
the sea rose as high as 88 deg. and reached 95 deg. 
between the latitudes 51 deg. and 52 deg. The mean 


temperature of the day was 77 deg., being the highest | 
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temperature in June on record. The rainfall was 
above the average in April and May, and below it in 
June: the rainfall in the three months was 5-4in. The 
air, which usually moves at the rate of four miles 
an hour, moved at less than a mile anda half in 


June. With reference to the sanitary condition 
of the metropolis, the return assumes that 
a system of sewers is less hurtful than 


a system of cesspools; and, notwithstanding the 
impure state of the Thames, this condition of the 
river, bad as it may be, is less hurtful than the exha~- 
lation of the vapours of cesspools and sewers; and it 
is suggested that the impure air should be carried by 
shafts above the chimneys, and thus beyond the 
reach of the lungs. The Thames, of course, remains 
to be purified, and the return commits itself to the 
expression of this opinion: ‘‘ That the present im- 
perfect system o. sewers admits of readjustment; but 
the country can never rest satisfied until the water 
which is distributed through its dwellings carries away 
all the town guano to fertilise the land.” ‘The health of 
the metropolis is nevertheless, on the whole, not un- 
satisfactory, the mortality rate for the three months 
having been 22-06 in 1000, which is slightly below 
| the average rates of the ten preceding spring quar- 
ters. 

A few particulars relating to the metal aluminium 
have lately been presented to the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris by Messrs. Charlte and Tissier. It 
was supposed that the metal would not absorb oxygen 
even at the highest temperature; but it appears, 

| if the temperature is raised from a white to a welding 
| heat, that aluminium;will burn with great intensity 
| until a stratum of alumina has been formed on its 
| surface sufficiently thick to exclude the atmosphere. 
When mixed with iron aluminium is not malleable, but 
will crystallise. Analloy of 100 parts of aluminium and 
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8 of nickel is more fusible and harder than the pure 


The compartment in the crypt of St. Paul's appro- 


metal. With bismuth in the proportion 3 to 1 it is | priated to the remains of the Duke of Wellington is 
fusible, and subject to oxidation in a state of fusion. | now open to the inspection of the public. A sarco- 


Two equivalents of the metal with one of oxide of 
lead exposed to a white heat will cause a violent de- 
tonation: a similar effect occurs with oxide of copper 
or the sulphates of potash or soda. Aluminium is 
now much used in art manufactures; but one of its 


most useful applications is for reflectors of gas lamps, | 


as it resists the effects of sulphurous emanations. 

The laying of the Atlantic telegraph cable is now 
the fact of tne age. The old and new worlds are united. 
The following are the particulars which have been given 
of thisevent. The Agamemnon and Niagara met at the 
rendezvous on the night of the 28th of July, and on 
the following morning the splice was made; by noon 
on the 30th, 265 nautical miles were run out; on the 
31st, 540; on the Ist of August, 884; on the 2nd, 
1256; on the 4th, 1854; and on anchoring at 6 in the 
morning of August 5th, at Douglas Bay, 2022 miles. 

The monthly general meeting of the Zoological 
Society was held on the 5th inst. Among the addi- 
tions to the menagerie the most interesting novelties 
are the young Indian pheasants, of which a very 
considerable number have been hatched. These birds 
are of five species, and all of them hardy. The sur- 
plus stock will be disposed of to Fellows of the Society 
n September, with a view to their being acclimated 
in this country. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


On Thursday a new picture gallery at the Crystal 
Palace was opened to the inspection of a select 
number of gentlemen connected with literature and 
the fine arts. Hitherto the pictures exhibited in the 
palace have been hung in the spacious saloon at the 
remote wing of the building ; but, the directors having 
deemed that, under this arrangement, the collection 
was not sufficiently accessible, arrangements have 
been made for accommodating the pictures and pho- 
tographs in the west gallery. Although the collection 
now exhibited is manifestly in an inchoate state, it 
already includes many very fine specimens of the 
French and Belgian schools. It is to be regretted 
that our English school is not so adequately repre- 
sented; but we have no doubt that, when our artists 
find out the great facilities which exhibition at the 
Crystal Palace afford them for finding a market for 
their works, there will be no backwardness in this 
respect. The walls of the new gallery afford ample 
room and verge enough for exhibiting some four or 
five hundred pictures, and the only objection taken 
by the professional visitors was to the occurrence of 
certain breaks in the light, caused by openings look- 
ing out into the nave. This defect, however, 
we are quite sure, has only to be pointed out 
to be remedied; and we have little doubt that 
on our next visit to the gallery we shall find the 
lighting of the pictures all that can be desired. 
At the end of the gallery nearest the transept 
screens are arranged for the display of photographs, 
and upon these are to be found specimens of the best 
photographic artists of the day. A magnificent col- 
lection of portraits by Mr. Herbert Watkins (including 
some of the most celebrated characters in political, 
literary, and artistic circles) is especially notable, and 
attracted much admiration upon this occasion. After 
inspecting the gallery and the other attractions of 
the Palace, the company sat down to a sumptuous 
banquet, to which they had been bidden by the Di- 
rectors of the Crystal Palace Company. The chair 
was taken by Charles Horsley, Esq., one of the di- 
rectors, supported by two of his brother directors, 
Messrs. England and Ogleby. The menu and its 
execution reflected the highest credit upon Messrs. 
Sawyer and Strange; and after drinking the usual 
loyal toasts, ‘“‘ The Fine Arts,” “The Press,” “The 
Roof we are under,” and “The Directors,” the 
company separated with the feeling of having 
spent a most agreeable day. 

Another great improvement in the arrangements 
of the Crystal Palace is the classification of the large 
number of busts, which have hitherto been scattered 
over the building, into one largegroup. Hitherto it 
has been impossible to estimate at its true value the 
really fine collection of which the company can 
boast; but now, grouped together as they are in the 
gallery opposite to the new picture gallery, and ar- 
ranged chronologically, they present an historical 
series of the greatest interest. Weunderstand also 
that it is intended to establish a separate court 
for British sculpture, in which are to be assembled 
copies and originals, illustrating the British school. 

On Thursday morning, at eleven o'clock, the statue 
to the memory of the late Mr. Joshua Brotherton, 
M.P., was publicly inaugurated in the Peel-park, 
Salford, in the presence of the corporations of Man- 
chester and Salford, and a large number of spectators, 
among whom were many ladies. The Mayor of Sal- 
ford presided, and the speech of the day was delivered 
by the Bishop of Manchester, who highly extolled 
the character and deeds of the deceased gentleman. 
Sir John Potter, M.P., Mr. Thornely, M.P., of Wol- 
verhampton, and Mr. James Brotherton then briefly 
addressed the audience, after which the proceedings 
terminated. 


phagus simple and massive in its structure, now 
contains the coffin, which on the day of the funeral 
was placed upon the tomb of Nelson. The material is 
Cornish porphyry, ofa dark brown colour, with yellow 
markings, and the ornaments consist of an heraldic 
cross placed upon a boss at each end, and of two 


| inscriptions, one recording the name, the other the 


dates of the birth and death of the illustrious deceased. 


| The base upon which the sarcophagus rests is of the 





ordinary light unpolished granite, adorned at each 
corner with a lion’s head. This unrivalled monolith 
was wrought and polished by steam power, by a 
Cornish man named Pearce, in the parish of Luxul- 
yan, Cornwall. It occupied three years in the 
making, and the boulder from which it was sculptured 
originally weighed 70 tons. The flooring is composed 


| of Minton’s tiles, arranged in a simple pattern, and 


the apartment is lighted by jets of gas rising from 
four polished candelabra of Scotch Peterhead granite. 
The reconstruction of the floor has extended to the 
apartment appropriated to Lord Nelson’s sarcophagus, 
which may be seen in the background by the visitor 
who enters the resting-place of the more recently 
departed hero. Altogether the effect of the chamber 
and its contents, with the associations belonging to it, 
is most solemn and impressive. The curious who 
desire to see the proposed site for that ‘ Wellington 
Monument,” which is now such a prominent subject 
for discussion, may be informed that the Bishop’s 
Consistory Court in the south-west aisle, towards the 
extremity of the nave, immediately opposite the 
Consistory Chapel, is at present the chosen spot. 

Nearly twenty-three years have elapsed since the 
remains of the Bard of Ettrick were consigned to 
their last resting-place in Ettrick Churchyard. No 
attempt has been made hitherto to rear a monument 
to the poet’s memory; and we learn with much satis- 
faction that an effort is now being made by some of 
his admirers to remedy this neglect. It is proposed 
to erect a monumental statue of the poet at the spot 
of his birth in the romantic vale of Ettrick. The 
secretary to the enterprise is Dr. Rogers, of Stirling. 

The Art Journal says :—‘* The Royal Academicians, 
we are happy to announce, have made one more step 
in the direction of common sense,—tho igh the step is 
but a small one, and taken under the direct pressure 
of the most imperious logic. They have made such 
an alteration in their laws, as gets rid of the chance 
that an associate’s place in their body (of which, our 
readers know, ther2 are not too many when they are 
all filled up) may remain vacant for twelve or four- 
teen months, according to the period of the year at 
which a vacancy in the higher rank of the body may 
happen to accrue. The election to the Associateship 
is henceforth to take place in the month of February ; 
so that it will follow immediately on the election 
which elevates a previous member of the body to the 
Academician’s seat. The familiar figure of the empty 
chair is banished from the Academy ;—let us hope 
that the other familiar figure of the professor who 
makes no profession may soon follow it.” 

Mr. Faed has addressed a lett«r to the public prints 
for the purpose of explaining away Lord Lyndhurst’s 
statement that a copy of a picture which he had sold 
to Miss Burdett Coutts was exhibited at the Man- 
chester Exhibition. The explanation is as follows :— 

Sir.—In your report of the 27th inst. of Lord Lyndhurst’s 
speech on the subject of copyright there occurs the follow- 
ing passage: — 

“A lady of very large fortune, who is remarkable for the 
admirable manner in which she applies it, purchased a pic- 
ture from an artist for 6007. on the understanding that it 
should not be copied, and she was very much astonished on 
going to the Manchester Exhibition a few years afterwards 
to find there a painting which, with the exception of some 
of the subordinate details, was an exact copy of her own.” 

The Atheneum of this date having mentioned me as the 
artist referred to, and my picture ‘‘ Home and the Home- 
less,”’ purchased by Miss Coutts, as the work in question, I 
am sure that you will in justice to me insert this letter, so 
hat the error of statement into which his Lordship has in- 
advertently fallen may be corrected. 

The actual facts are these:—I sold the picture in April, 
1856, to Miss Coutts for a trifle more than the sum named, 
but with no understanding whatever that it should not be 
copied. I cannot aceount for Lord Lyndhurst’s statement 
unless from the fact that on the 20th of August, 1856, I 
requested Miss Coutts’ permission to have a water-colour 
copy made for publishing purposes. Correspondence on this 
subject led to a voluntary statement on my part, to the effect 
that I never made copies of my pictures in oils. But the 
small picture Miss Coutts saw in Manchester was not a copy. 
It was my original sketch, worked on and finished by me some 
time prior to my letter above referred to, and thatina 
manner which entirely absolves it from the designation of a 
copy. In fact, no two pictures bearing the relationship of 
original sketch and picture could be more unlike in light 
and shadow, coluur, form, &c., even to the disposing of 
minute detail. 

I may add that working on and selling original sketches 
is a common practice among the artists both of this and 
every other country, and I should think that few eminent 
purchasers are unacquainted with it, or would think of com- 
plaining, even in a case where the original sketch and pic- 
ture might be identical—I am, Sir, your most obedient 
servant, THomas FaED.—Cavendish-road, St. John’s-wood, 
July 31. 

With every disposition to give credit to Mr. Faed 
for perfect honesty of intention, we cannot hold this 
explanation as by any means satisfactory. The 
picture exhibited at Manchester, whether the ori- 
ginal sketch or not, was a perfectly finished 
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picture, and we think that Miss Coutts hag 
'every right to complain of the existence of 








an unauthorised replica of a picture for which sh 
had paid “a trifle more” than 6002. We are quits 
aware that a very lax morality is prevalent sthens 
artists upon the subject; and until they have clear} 
defined among themselves what is copyright and what 
is not, they have no right to complain of the want of 
alaw of copyright to protect their works, Ino 
apprehension, there is no difference between an artist 
selling copies of his pictures over and over again and 
an author selling the same work to several publishers 
It is all nonsense saying that copies do not injure the 
value of a picture. When the copies are by the hand 
of the master, they become originals; and when a 
purchaser invests such a large sum as 6002. and he 
trifle more” in a picture, he has a perfect right to 
expect that the work will be unique. 








ARCHEOLOGICAL SUMMARY, 





Tue first meeting of the Kent Archeological Society 
was held at Canterbury on Friday, July 30, under the 
presidency of the Marquis Camden, who took the 
chair in the Guildhall at eleven o'clock. The room 
was excessively crowded, and a large number of visi- 
tors, who arrived by the trains from London, and who 
did not get there till half-past eleven, were unable to 
obtain admittance. The table was covered with some 
very remarkable Saxon antiquities from Faversham, 
Wye, and Westwell, in Kent. The principal were 
those found in cutting for the railway near Faver- 
sham, and which are the property of Mr. William 
Gibbs of that town. They reminded us forcibly of 
those engraved in the great work on Saxon antiqui- 
ties by Douglas, and the equally important series 
known as the Faussett collection, recently published 
under the editorship of Mr. Roach Smith—who con- 
tributed a paper on the present collection, which was 
read by Major Munn, the author not being present. 
In this, the only communication read at the meeting, 
Mr. Roach Smith, after reviewing the progress of the 
study of Saxon antiquities within the last few years, 
pointed out how much it had been facilitated by dis- 
coveries made in Kent by Douglas and Faussett, 
and by others in more recent times. He also 
pointed out how artistically superior the Saxon 
remains found in Kent are to those discovered in 
other parts of England ; and how very many peculi- 
arities they possessed, marking them as a distinet 
variety of the great Teutonic class. He explained 
these points of difference upon the historic grounds of 
Britain having been invaded by distinct tribes of the 
Germanic people, of which those who settled in Kent 
were the wealthiest, the most civilised, and in point 
of date the earliest immigrants, following close upon 
the footsteps of their Roman predecessors, from 
whom they had obviously derived the refinement so 
conspicuous in the exquisitely-worked gold ornaments. 
He then directed attention to the analogy between 
the Kentish Saxon remains and those of the Isle of 
Wight, which every fresh discovery tends more and 
more to prove, and goes far to justify the statement 
made by Bede that the Saxons of Kent and the Isle 
of Wight sprang from the same stock. He then 
pointed out the most remarkable of the ornaments of 
the women, and the weapons of the men, as well as 
various other objects buried in the graves: not the 
least striking of which were the well-made glass 
goblets, veritable tumblers without feet, which required 
to be emptied at a draught—an instance of their in- 
temperate habits, which, along with many virtues, 
have been transmitted to their descendants. Some 
magnificent bronze ornaments of the harness of a horse 
(unique of their kind) suggested an illustration from 
the pen of Tacitus, who speaks of the Germans bury- 
ing the war-horse with its master. 
From the town-hall the assembly started for the 
cathedral, where the Rev. Professor Stanley, the 
author of “ Memorials of Canterbury,” undertook to 
describe the chief points of interest in the building. 
The crowd here was inconvenient, and very few who 
endured the crush and heat could hear the lecturer, or 
see the peculiarities of the architectural details he 
dwelt upon. With asingular want of tact, the vergers 
locked every door as the crowd passed from place to 
place: hence those who followed the lecturer into 
Becket’s chapel were penned in like a flock of sheep, 
and very many, unable to see or hear, were left in 
the cloisters or nave. However hopeless they felt their 
position, or however anxious they were to examine 
for themselves any other part of the cathedral, iron 
gates and firm locks opposed them on all sides. This 
was a great and unpardonable mistake on such & day. 
Every part of the cathedral should have been free. 
As it was, it was worse seen and understood “0 vo 
ordinary occasions ; thus visitors endured discomfor 
with extra disadvantages, when there should havebeen 
extra facilities given to them. The so-called Fenner 
tion ” of the cathedral completed, the crowd a 
into sections. Some went to the monastery od: A 
Augustine, where Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., a od 
to point out its peculiarities; others went to St. st 
tin’s church, which was attended by the Rector = 
Richard Hussey, Esq.; others to the castle and wa 
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of the city, in company with F. Masters, Esq.; au 
some few to the old Pilgrims’ Inn, at the corner of 


the High-street, leading to the cathedral. Little 
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more than half an hour could be allowed for all this; 
and, as if to fully carry out the churlish exclusiveness 
of a past age, such persons as attempted to see St. 
Augustine’s quietly, without enduring what they did 
at the cathedral, were positively refused admission to 
the building till the crowd came! At three o'clock 
many attended the service, the music: being selected 
from Tallis and Byrd, who were Kentish men. Then 
came another crowd for the dinner; and here again 
was the same absurdity of closed doors, so that 

rsons who went early, to prevent inconvenience, 
were densely packed in a dark passage until five 
minutes before the dinner-time, as if waiting at the 
one shilling gallery of a theatre—and all because the 
managing man was not at his post, and no one 
dared to open a door. The dinner was very well 
served, and after it were given the usual toasts, which 
of course embraced nothing of archeology until the 
ordinary dull routine of speeches were enunciated ; 
and it was uot till the larger number of members had 
departed for the last train, at 7.26, that anything was 
gsid about the society. The mistake, therefore, 
throughout the day for the visitors, was simply a 
total want of business knowledge on the part of the 
managing men. As this is their first meeting, it may 
beimproved—it must be improved in future; but it 
became evident in the course of the day that the 
clerical mind is not fitted for expansion suitable to the 
exigencies of ordinary life, and that a few laymen 
would have been more useful to have assisted the 
overworked and energetic secretary, the Rev. Lambert 
Larking, to whom the society owes name and exist- 
ence, and who was too much overlooked in the fussing 
about “persons of title and position” who never 
really put their shoulder to the wheel, though always 
ready to take any amount of public gratulation when 
the labour is done, the tield sown, and only the har- 
vest to be complacently reaped. 

The Dean of Rochester, who throughout the day 
evinced the most lively desire to do his best for all 
who attended, threw open his house and grounds for 
an evening meeting. The Abbey choir sang beneath 
the trees, and afterwards in his drawing-room; and 
here for the first time Mr. Gibbs’s antiquities were 
properly seen, and attracted a largeshare of attention 
for their extraordinary beauty of workmanship. The 
reeded patterns on them were exceedingly minute, 
and equal in execution to the best work of modern 
times. The gold pendant ornaments and bracelets 
found at the early part of the present century in a 
grave at Southfleet, near Gravesend, were exhibited 
by their possessor; and many portable relics, such as 
gold rings, coins, &c., were produced by gentlemen 
present, and passed from hand to hand for exhibition 
and discussion among the social groups assembled. 
Mr. Mackeson, of Hythe, brought his unique 
trumpet, found in the sea there, and believed to 
be a work of the fourteenth century; it bears 
the arms of Castile and Leon, and excited much 
attention, as similar ones are depicted on the 
medizval seals of the English seaports. This evening 
meeting was the greatest feature of the proceedings ; 
itled to social intercourse and useful discussion, 
doing most for the general good of the society; it 
closed at a late hour by the adjournment of the last 
remaining guests to the interior of the cathedral to 
view the effect by moonlight. The solemn grandeur 
of the scene; the vast accession of size seemingly 
given to the building by the uncertain light; and the 
clear rich tone of distant voices singing from the 
extreme limit of the walls, produced a strong im- 
pression on all present, and ended a day long to be 
temembered—the more particularly as it increased in 
sociality and general interest as it approached nearer 
to the end. 

Let us take this opportunity for a retrospective 
glance at our modern Archeology. 

In the year 1844, in this same city of Canterbury, 
and in the very same room in the Guildhall, was held 
the first meeting of the parent of all these societies— 
the British Archeological Association. It was a 
great experiment of a few earnest men, who wished 
to render an effectual service to the science by en- 
listing the aid of others than the members of the 
Society of Antiquaries, who refused then to mould 
themselves to the exigencies of the age. The move- 
ment was looked upon with suspicion and distrust, 
and these men were left alone in their work, with 
vague doubts expressed of their chance of success by 
many who had joined them, ready for the éclat of a 
new movement should it be successful, but un- 
willing to aid in any way, except by the useless 
addition of their names, until the success of the 
experiment was established. It wasa success; and 
then the timid took their place in the councils, and 
more than their share of the credit; disputes arose, 
and two Archzological Societies resulted therefrom. 
Both are in existence ; but the founders of all belong 
to neither: they have, as usual been quietly ignored ; 
and long arrays of names swell lists of presidents, 
vice-presidents, officers and councils, giving a false 
éclat to much that is merely pretentious. ‘The taste 
for such societies soon spread, and at the present time 
many English counties possess their own Archeolo- 
Sical Societies. It now becomes a question to ask 
what they really do for science. That they gratify 
local vanities need not for a moment be questioned ; 

but how far do they increase sound study and useful 
knowledge ? 
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It is no difficult thing to found such societies; it is | ances on Monday at St. James’s Hall, which was 


a mere work of labour; there are abundance of local 
men only too delighted to see their names in print, 
and pass in the muster-roll of the learned at the small 
charge of ten shillings a year. But are societies 
worth founding for such small results. It has been 
said that well-known antiquaries hold too much aloof 
from such bodies. Is that surprising? Is it likely 
that earnest students, working alone and patiently, 
will sacrifice their labours to merely assist in keeping 
up the hollow pretences of bodies only too glad to use 
their valuable reputation as a means of bolstering 
up their own want of it. A glaring instance of this 
occurs in connection with this very place of meeting. 
Here in 1844 was offered to the British Archeological 
Association the entire series of the collection of 
Saxon antiquities formed by the Rev. Bryan Faussett 
at the close of the last century, comprising the results 
obtained from excavating 700 Saxon cemeteries in 
Kent—to draw, engrave, and publish as they pleased. 
With what result? Their examination amused 
afew members for a day, and the whole thing was 
forgotten. Not one single object was engraved, not a 
line printed. Ten years afterward they were pur- 
chased by Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool, after being re- 
fused by the British Museum, and published by him 
at his own expense. Thus a private person, far 
removed from the spot, gives to the world its 
best acknowledged antiquarian treasures, neglected 
by bodies whose very existence ostensibly hangs on 
a pretence to the same Jabour. One instance is as 
good as a dozen (and they might be easily multiplied) 
in proof of this fact, that more money is spent in 
what is called “ the business of the societies,”—mean- 
ing the printing of circulars, lists of names, and other 
routine matters—than in printing that which might 
be made useful to the world. For ten pounds spent 
in the latter legitimate mode, hundreds are spent to 
keep up the appearance of position. 

It will remain for the New Kentish Society to 
prove themselves superior to all this. Will they do 
by the late Mr. Streatfield’s unpublished collections 
of Kentish history and topography, to which he 
earnestly devoted a long life and fortune, what 
was not done for the Faussett collection? They 
have 600 members, and talk of getting 1900; yet we 
saw with pain begging papers distributed at the dinner 
for ‘‘ subscriptions to illustrate a forthcoming volume.” 
Surely a more independent course should be pursued, 
and money saved by abandoning useless parade. 

If a society numbering so many members cannot 
afford to publish its own proceedings, it is void of 
utility, and a mere stultification of names; but we, on 
the contrary, feel this new society exists for better 
and nobler results. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


OPERAS AND CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 
Mr. Benepict’s second grand festival concert at the 
Crystal Palace, on Friday, the 30th ult., drew a very 
large auditory. The performance as a whole was 
far less satisfactory than on the first occasion ; the 
programme numbered nineteen vocal and instru- 
mental pieces; but, as there was a want of design, no 
great effects were produced. A chorale, known as 
“ Luther’s Hymn,” was badly placed, and not neatly 
performed ; the organ suspensions had a very con- 
fusing effect, and, to say the least, they were in bad 
taste. By way of contrast to this solemn subject 
came the sparkling air from the ‘ Crown Diamonds,” 
known as “ Love, at once I break thy fetters,” which 
was sung by Miss Louisa Pyne as no other known 
English vocalist can. Beethoven’s choral fantasia (Op. 
80) was “ mufted,” not by Miss Arabella Goddard, to 
whom the pianoforte part was entrusted: nothing 
could be more finished than her execution; but the 
band, on one occasion especially, seemed to be in a 
state of distressing bewilderment. The well-known 
valse, ‘* Ah che assorta,” selected by Madame Gassier, 
wasalofty, yet hardly asuccessful, effort. Nolark loves 
to lose itself in the lustre of the sun more than singers 
of this lady’s class love to revel in the spangling re- 
gions of fioriture. ‘* Who shall be fairest” was not 
worthy of Mr. Sims Reeves, any more than of the 
time and place. Much as this great singer is accus- 
tomed to the music of applause, he was not startled 
by it in Mr. Mori’s trifling ballad. The music of 
“Macbeth” was little short of a failure, solos 
dreamy, choruses inexact. Purcell’s “To Arms,” ana 
“ Britons, strike home,” a duett with chorus, found 
fitting exponents in Mr. Reeves and Mr. Weiss, but 
as a whole it was far from being effective. In the 
prayer from ‘‘ Mosé,” the chorus won an encore, as 
well as in the Hebrew morning hymn, which stood at 
the foot of the programme. Miss Goddard and Mr. 
Benedict played a brilliant duet on themes from the 
“ Huguenots,” arranged by Osborne; but many of 
the choicest portions were lost in consequence of 
acoustical defects. Madame Rudersdorff and Miss 
Stabbach came in for a fair share of approbation. 
Mr. Best, previous to the concert, performed a selec- 
tion from the works of Handel, Bach, and Mendels- 
sohn, on the great organ, not to empty benches, for, 
in order to procure favourable situations, hundreds of 
ladies were at the palace as soon as the doors were 


open. 
Christy's Minstrels gave two concluding perform- 





fully attended. There must be some extrordina 
element in these sable harmonies to secure so oak 
patronage. We do not pretend to have discovered 
the mysteries of ‘“‘ Come where my love is dreaming,” 
or the lode out of which “ Hoop-de-doodem-doo ” 
was drawn; but certain it is, that they were heard 
for the 381st time in London on the 2nd instant, 
with quite as much relish, and gained as much 
applause, as when first introduced to a discriminating 
audience. 

Since the departure of the Italian vocalists from 
the Surrey Gardens the musical programme has been 
of the most dingy complexion. One set of pieces 
appears to suffice for a week’s entertainment. With 
tis we are not disposed to find fault, provided the 
selection be endurable and a proper performance 
within the scope of the various artists’ powers. We 
can tolerate the breathing of “ Gentle gales” when in 
tune—“ The mountain maid” when the swain wakes 
his pipes to soft melody. We don’t object to the 
fairy song and story of the bee and the cowslip bell ; 
but we detest the musty puns, stale wit, and pitiable 
efforts to be funuy through the machinery of what is 
called “ butfo” singing, such as that vended here. 
The musical arrangements ought to be altogether 
remod:Iled to make them at all atiractive. 

Don Giovanni was given at both opera houses on 
Saturday. Mario impersonated the hero at the Royal 
Italian, and Beneventano at Her Majesty’s. At the 
Haymarket the music was given with an honest adher- 
ence to the text of Mozart ; at the Garden it was very 
different, for, in order to suit the singer, the great ma- 
jority of the recitatives were reconstructed. As the 
part of Don Giovanni was composed for a basso cantate, 
it is quite evident that a pure tenor cannot sing the 
music; but, as Signor Mario is said to be the only 
fitting exponent of the reckless nobleman to whom 
all considerations are indifferent while engaged 
in the pursuit of his own gratification, the adap- 
tations have been made to fit him. We need 
scarcely say that there is an “outcry wild” among 
those classic judges who regard such an imperishable 
model of art as sacred. Titiens’ last appearance in 
Il Trovatore, on Tuesday, filled Her Majesty’s. The 
last scene of Cenerentola, on Wednesday, gave Alboni 
an opportunity of enchanting with ‘ Non piu mesta.” 
La Zmgari, on Thursday, with the same cast as 
before, was alike successful to all concerned in it. 
But the greatest feature of the week was the intro- 
duction of Herold’s romantic opera Zampa, at Covent- 
garden, in which Mile. Parepa made first appear- 
ance as Camilla, with Tamberlik as Zampa. 
This opera a few years since was highly popular. 
It was welcomed on the occasion in question by a 
highly distinguished auditory. The choruses were 
magnificently performed. Tamberlik laboured under 
the disadvantage of singing music originally intended 
for a baritone, but he acquitted himself admirably 
nevertheless. The fair débutante executed the im- 
portant and difficult music entrusted to her with con- 
summate skill, and the principal tenor part found an 
excellent representative in Signor Neri-Baraldi. The 
“* mounting ” claims the highest commendation. 

Notwithstanding the permanent character of Mr 
German Reed’s entertainments at the Gallery of 
Illustrations, they have been recently “ touched up,” 
and appear to be now more attractive than ever. 





On Sunday last, the Crystal Palace and grounds 
were open to the shareholders for the secon time. 
A large number of shareholders have applied for 
tickets of admission under the new regulation. To 
accommodate the Sunday visitors, it is understood, 
Messrs. Sawyer and Strange are about to supply 
light refreshments in the interior of the building. On 
Monday and Tuesday the féte of the Odd Fellows was 
held at the Palace. No fewer than 19,399 attended on 
the former day, and at least as many on Tuesday. 
A splendid marquee, 200 feet long by 40 broad, 
was erected on the greensward, which was opened to 
the visitors for dancing ; and, a good band being in 
attendance, this agreeable pastime was indulged in 
with great vigour until an advanced hour in the 
evening. The Palace Company placed for the use of 
the society the “ Derby box,” and during the morn- 
ing the stewards sold tickets amounting to upwards 
of 2002. The whole of the fountains and cascades 
played on the occasion, and everything passed off 
most satisfactorily, nothing occurring to mar the en- 
joyment of any one. 

On Wednesday, a collection of the charity schools 
of London was brought together at the Crystal 
Palace. The following is a list of the schools which 
sent delegates on the occasion :— 

Boys and Giris.—Parochial Schools of St. Andrew’s, Hol- 
born ; Aldersgate Ward School; Aldgate Ward Schools; St. 
Alphage Society Schools; St. Anne's, Soho, Parochial Schools ; 
Billingsgate Ward Schools; St. Bartholomew's the Great ; 
Bishopsgate Ward Schools; St. Bride and Bridewell Paro- 
chial Schools; Bridge, Candlewick, and Dowgate Wards; 
Broad-street Ward Schools; Castle Baynard Ward Schools; 
Christ Church, Blackfriars; Spitalfields Parochial Schools ; 
Cornhill and Lime-street Ward Schools; Coleman-street 
Ward Schools; Cripplegate Within Ward Schools; St. 
Clement Danes’ Parochial Schools; St. Dunstan’s West 
Schools ; St. Ethe!burga Society Schools ; Farringdon Within 
Ward Schools; Finsbury Schools; St. Giles’s Without, Crip- 
plegate; St. George's, Bloomsbury, and St. Giles’s; St. 
James’s, Clerkenwell, Parochial Schools; Joyce’s School ; 
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St. Luke’s Parochial Schools; St. Leonard's, Shoreditch, 
Schools; Langbourn Ward Schools; Bermondsey Parochial 
Schools; St. Matthew, Bethnal-geen, Schools; Lambeth 
Parochial Schools; Davenant’s School, Whitechapel; St. 
Paul’s, Covent-garden; .Quecnhithe Ward Schools; Raine's 
Charities; St. Sepulchre’s, London; St. Sepulchre's, Middle- 
sex; Tower Ward Schools; Vintry Ward Schools; St. John’s, 
Wapping; St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. Boys alone. — St. 
George's, Hanover-square ; Shelton’s Schoo!; St. Thomas. 
Girls alone.—St. John’s, Southwark; Norton Folgate; St. 
Olave’s , Southwark ; St. Pancras. 
Including master, mistresses, beadles, &c., it was 
calculated that the numbers altogether amounted to 
5000. At three o'clock the concert took place, the 
children being arrayed in the Handel orchestra. Mr. 
Bates, conductor in ordinary at the anniversary 
meetings in St. Paul’s, was intrusted with the con- 
ductor’s stick; and Mr. George Cooper, who usually 
renders such valuable aid to Mr. Goss on those im- 
portant occasions, presided at the organ. The follow- 
ing was the programme :— 
Part I, 

Voluntary On the organ. 

Old 100th Psalm ..............+..+. Martin Luther. 

113th Psalm (‘anniversary’) ...... Ganthony. 

Chorale (Luther’s Hymn)—trumpet 

obligato, Mr. Haupt caskace 
Part IL 
Voluntary on the organ. 

119th Psalm (‘London New")....... Dr. Croft. 

104th Psalm (*‘ Hanover ”’) Handel, or Croft. 

The National Anthem............ John Bull. 

The effect of this mass of voices was very magni- 
ficent ; and the more so because its efforts were con- 
fined to the expression of simple, harmonious, and 
well-known tunes. The glorious “ Old Hundredth,” 
the National Anthem, and Dr. Croft’s beautiful setting 
of the 119th Psalm, were received with special appro- 
bation; and thenumerous audience of upwards of 25,000 
persons, attracted by the occasion, testified by re- 
peated applause their lively appreciation of the treat 
which it afforded them. The idea originated with 
Mr. Beach, treasurer of the Langbourne Ward 
Schools; and the credit for the organisation and 
successful carrying out of the affair is due to Mr. 
Bowley, the excellent general manager of the Crystal 
Palace Company. 

Yesterday the last of the Opera Concerts took 
place at the Crystal Palace—Mesdames Grisi, Bosio, 
and Didiée, and Mile. Marai, Signori Mario, Ron- 
coni, Graziani, Tagliafico, Neri-Beraldi, and Zelger 
taking part. 

To-day the Poultry Show opens, and will be 
continued through Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
of next week. It is expected to be one of the most 
ogee events of the kind which has yet taken 
place. 





Luther, 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
THE members of the Dramatic Authors Society have 
negatived a motion by Mr. Charles Dance, to appro- 
priate 507. as a subscription to the new Dramatic 
College. 

After a prolonged indisposition and retirement from 
the stage, we are glad to be able to welcome Mr. 
Leigh Murray once more upon London boards. 
He makes his reappearance to-night at the Lyceum 
Theatre in Mr. Tom Taylor’s comedy, “ Still Waters 
run Deep.” Mr. Leigh Murray is deservedly one of 
the most popular acters on the stage, and in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Charles Mathews must be considered 
our best light comedian. 

The Era says that Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams 
have fulfilled no less than twenty-eight successive 
engagements intwo years and a month, and on Monday 
last departed in search of rest and recreation amid 
the lakes and mountains of Switzerland. They will 
return to us, however, in October, being engaged as 
the first stars at the opening of the new Adelphi 
Theatre by Mr. B. Webster. 

Mr. Abel Matthews is determined that his tremen- 
dous powers of memory shall not be forgotten. He 
writes to the Times:— 

Permit me a word in your columns in reference to my 
recitation from memory of “ Paradise Lost.” 

I think that in noting “the absurdly small audience who 
sulkily ‘admired’ my ‘cheerless talent,’ you omit fair 
mention of the heavy and ceaseless rain and reverberating 
echoes of the too spacious hall. 

These combined influences may soon, alas! quench the 
proper fervour and trifling clocutionary power of a self- 
taught maiden essayist. 

The reciter’s ‘**melancholy look’? need not, then, be 
attributed to a painful study, during the best years of his 
life, of ponderous volumes of rhymeless metre. 

An hour nightly for nine months (amid numerous ayoca- 
tions) easily sufficed him to master this poem. 

I may not seem to offer “an entertainment” to the 
million, yet, if one fellow enthusiast will accept the chal- 
lenge, I am ready, on his reading single lines, suddenly and 
at random from all ‘Paradise Lost,” and from Cowper's 
‘ Expostulation,”’ continuously to follow on, without pause or 
hesitation, from memory alone, observing emphasis as duly 
as one clergyman in twenty deigns to the Church of England 
Services. 

Now, if any of your criticising friends will cap this, I hide 
my diminished head. 

The mortal remains of Mr. George Bartley, the 
once famous comedian, whose death took place in 
London on the 22nd ult., from paralysis, were de- 
posited on Friday week last in the burial-ground at- 
tached to St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, where his wife 
and children are also interred. The funeral was of a 
strictly private nature, the mourners being exclu- 





sively composed of the relatives of deceased, with one 
solitary exception—that of the veteran T. P. Cooke, 
who, being one of the oldest and most intimate of the 
late comedian’s professional friends, was privileged to 
take part in the solemn ceremony. 

It is rumoured that Mlle. Piccolomini has been 
engaged for America by Mr. Barnum, and that 
Mme. Viardot intends to pass the close of the year in 
Hungary and Austria. 

Miss Goddard, the tragic actress, and Mr. Caple, 
have lately appeared at the- Wolverhampton Theatre. 
A local print, commenting upon Miss Goddard's 
performance of Hamlet, prefers her to the best male 
actors in the part. 

Mdlle. Lemerle, an actress, is engaged at the 
Ambigu Theatre, at GOO0f. a year, and 20f. for each 
performance, to play ‘first parts” in melodramas. 
The theatre lately produced a melodrama called the 
Fugitifs, the “ first part” of which, Suzanne, has been 
performed by Mme. Lacressoniére. As this lady’s 
engagementat the theatre is about to cease, and as the 
“run” of the piece is not yet at an end, the director 
of the theatre, Mr. Chilly, requested Mlle. Lemerle 
to learn the part; but Mlle. Lemerle refused, on the 


| ground that, being engaged to act ‘first parts,” she 


could not be required to “double” a part first played 
by another. The director having insisted, she brought 
an action against him before the Tribunal of Com- 
merce to have it declared that, for the reason stated, 
he had no right to require her to play the part. But 
the tribunal, after hearing arguments, decided that to 
succeed to a part is not the same as to double it, and 
that, as it was as successor to Mme. Lacressoniére, 
not as her double, that the plaintiff was required to 
play the part, her action must be rejected with costs. 








THE THEATRES. 


WE have really nothing to say about the theatres, 
and therefore we will not pretend to write about 
them; but, as the drama has dwindled to the shortest 
span, we must take up the next thing to it—and 
that is the entertainment produced last Monday 
evening by Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul, and entitled 
‘“ Patchwork.” As we are nothing if not philoso- 
phical, we must observe that this entertainment is of 
the schylean form, and that, another being added 
to the monologuer, it becomes dual and dramatic. 
Persons not accustomed to observe the extreme sim- 
plicity of the human affections and tastes, are sur- 
prised that we should, under what they are pleased to 
term a high state of civilisation, return almost to 
Thespis and his waggon. No doubt he sang comic 
songs, and costumed himself after a fashion, though 
the big wigs at Oxford are horrified at reducing the 
founder of the Grecian drama to a wandering clown. 
It was thought a great advance when a second 
person was introduced to the platform, and this 
innovation or invention is exactly the step 
our Thespians have taken. It is pretty to 
trace sculpture to the lover limning his mistress’s 
features, and it is equally gratifying to trace to 
matrimonial affection a like advance in the modern 
exhibition-room drama. Mrs. German Reed’s mari- 
tal devotion suggested this advance, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard Paul followed the pious example. We 
should not be surprised if Mr. Albert Smith 
did bring .home a Chinese lady, and what 
capital little scenes one may imagine he would 
create with a little-footed wife petting her gold fish 
and pouring out his tea in Lilliputian cups. But we 
must adhere to the veritable couple now at the 
Egyptian Hall, who made their début to a London 
audience on Monday evening. 

These works are not to be judged of by the Aris- 
totelian rules, until some famous critic has thoroughly 
defined the limits of the mono-dualoguist drama. 
Doubtless there are experienced visitors who know 
how to compare every exhibition of the kind, .and 
who have erected from this careful series of observa- 
tion a standard of perfection. We confess that we 
have not been able, from Mr. Woodin’s, or Mr. Albert 
Smith’s, or Mr. Carpenter’s performances, to deduce a 
theory; nor do we intend to compare or contrast Mr. 
and Mrs. German Reed and Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Paul. They have all, doubtless, much in common. 
They have a glib dialogue; they sing character 
songs; they delight in strange costumes; and their 
knowledge of human nature is all gleaned in much 
the same parterres. 

The peculiarities of Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul’s 
“Patchwork”? consist in two things: Mrs. Howard 
Paul has one of the finest contralto voices we have 
ever heard, and there is no story to their entertain- 
ment. The voice delights us; and the want of story 
relieves us of much boredom. Their eccentric beings 
come and go without any prosaic pretence at con- 
nection. Mrs. Paul bounds on to the stage one 
moment as a Lady Gay Spanker, and then as an Irish 
servant girl, and nobody asks why, because they are 
satisfied with the characterisation. Her low cha- 
racters are the best, and the servant lassie in love 
with Barney, a drummer, was a very good bit of 
acting. The immense crinoline and the coach-wheel 
hat told very well in the Lady of Fashion; and 
indeed throughout, Mrs. Paul’s constitutional good 
humour, her pleasant smile, her beaming coun- 
tenance, and her fine voice, render everything she 


Ss 
does agreeable,—even her singing the i 

laise Hymn, something after pn aM tae 
Mr. Howard Paul is a very good pantomime 
actor, and indicated a spooney lover, a sha : 
Yankee, a Jadies’ man and amazing swell, a vie 
relation, and an octogenarian who bewails the good 
old times, with considerable power of character. 
isation. By their united efforts, the two hours sli 

away unconsciously, and when the time of departun 
arrives we are surprised at the rapidity of time 

Though not particularly brilliant as a composition, 
* Patchwork” is sufficiently characteristic, sufficiently 
funny, and sufficiently serious to attract those who 
abjuring a theatre, frequent the exhibition rooms, 
Whether the dialogue will constitute a sin we know 
not, and leave the casuists of all sides to settle whe- 
ther such an exhibtion is allowable; all we contend 
for is that it is agreeable. 





LITERARY NEWS. 





Tue Head Mastership of Lichfield Grammar Schod 
will be vacant at Michaelmas, by the resignation of 
the Rev. J. G. Cumming, M.A., who has acccepted 
the Wardenship of Queen's College, Birmingham. 

The executors of the late Dr. James Mitchell, R.N, 
have handed over a portion of his library, consisting 
of about 300 volumes, on various subjects, to the 
University of Edinburgh, in accordance with the wil 
of that gentleman. 

The following appointments were made at the last 
meeting of the Council of the Royal College of Pre- 
ceptors: —Dr. Humphreys, head master of the Chel- 
tenham Grammar School, was elected president of the 
college for the current year; Dr. Major, head master 
of King’s College School, London, Rev. J. Howson, 
head master of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool, 
and the Rev. W. Taylor Jones, M.A., Queen's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, head master of the Sydenham 
Collegiate School, were elected vice presidents; Rey, 
Professor Christmas, F.R.S., and the Rev. Philip 
Smith, B.A., head master of the Grammar School, 
Mill-hill, were elected to vacant seats on the council. 

Sir Roderick Murchison is, we hear, detained at 
Castle Hill, the seat of Mr. George Traill, M.P., iz 
Caithness-shire, by indisposition, and unable to pro- 
secute his tour for the present. 

It is stated that the admirable description of the 
recent cruise of the Agamemnon, with the Atlantic 
cable on board, which recently appeared in the Times, 
was from the pen of Mr. Woods, one of the most 
graphic writers of the day, who was engaged as 
Special Correspondent of the Morning Herald during 
the Crimean war, and whose letters were second only to 
those of Mr. Russell. 

The Bath Chronicle says:—“ It was hinted, some 
time since, that a somewhat singular action for libel 
would be tried at the ensuing Somerset Assizes. The 
parties concerned are the Hon. Mrs. Yescombe, wife 
of the Rev. Mr. Yescombe, and Walter Savage Landor, 
Esq., the distinguished author, and the difference 
arises out of some statement in a publication alleged 
to be from Mr. Landor’s pen, entitled ‘Dry Sticks.’ 
Mr. Sergeant Kinglake, M.P., will conduct the case 
for the plaintiff; and Mr. Collier, Q.C., M.P., and 
Mr. Phinn, Q.C., late Under-Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, will appear for the defendant. It is, however, 
doubtful if the case will be tried, the defendant having 
left England. The venue is laid at Bristol, and not 
at Wells, as has been erroneously stated in the local 
newspapers. 

The Scotch Court of Session has awarded 30l. 
damages in favour of a baker in Edinburgh who 
brought an action for damages against the proprietor 
of the North Briton newspaper, in consequence of his 
name appearing, in May 1857, in a published list of 
parties in Edinburgh whose bread was alleged to be 
adulterated with alum or potato flour. The list was 
published on the faith of analyses obtained by Mr. 
Macadam, lecturer on Chemistry in the Edinburgh 
School of Arts; and it is said that the proprietor of 
the North Briton threatens to take steps against that 
gentleman, who was employed to make the analyses. 
‘The damages were laid at 5007. Before the trial the 
defendant tendered 26/. to the pursuer, and as his 
offer was below the damages awarded he will have all 
the costs of the action to pay. } 

An action for libel was brought at Guildford Assizes 
by Mr. Eastwood, a dealer in antiquities, against the 
proprietors of the Atheneum. Mr. James, Q.C., 00 
behalf of the plaintiff, stated that in the course of last 
year a large number of ancient relics were discovere 
in an excavation at Shadwell, a great portion of 
which turned out to be “ pilgrims’ signs,” and which 
were perfectly genuine. The Atheneum, however, 
published a paper which purported to be a report of 
what took place at one of the meetings of the British 
Archeological Association, and it represented that the 
proceedings concluded by Mr. Cuming reading & 
paper on the subject of the “Recent Forgeries 12 
Lead;” and in that paper he stated that certain 
leaden articles, which were represented to be pilgrims 
signs, and to have been discovered in the course of an 
excavation upon the banks of the Thames, for the 
purpose of making a new dock, were forgeries, and 
that Mr. Cuming had himself examined 800 of them, 





and that Mr. Planché had also seen a great many, 
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and that the number of these forged articles inthe ag- 
gate was supposed to be 12,000. The paper went on 
tostate that these articles were entirely counterfeit; that 
the metal of which they were composed appeared 
to have been rubbed with some strong acid to give 
it the appearance of age, and that they had then been 
smeared with river mud. The paper concluded by 
expressing a regret that the law would not punish 
arties who were guilty of such a disgraceful fraud. 
The learned counsel then endeavoured to show that 
the plaintiff was specially pointed at in the report, 
and called ample and authoritative evidence to prove 
the authenticity of the relics. Mr. Justice Willes, 
however, held that the inuendo was not sufficiently 
roved; and the jury was directed to find a verdict 
for the defendants, after the counsel for the defen-~ 
dants had declared that it was never intended to im- 
pute fraud to the plaintiff. 

Bishop Gobat will be in London this week. A 
contemporary says:—‘‘ We learn, on trustworthy 
authority, that her Majesty’s Consul in Jerusalem 
has received, within the last few weeks, the most 
satisfactory assurances on the part of her Majesty’s 
Government, as to its appreciation of the public spirit 
and disinterested motives which actuated Mr. Finn's 
conduct during the recent perplexing disputes in the 
Holy City.” 

A school has lately been established in connection 
with the Mechanics’ Institution of Wigan, for giving 
lessons to the miners and mechanics, in mining, 
mechanics, mineralogy, geology, and chemistry. The 
idea was first thrown out by the Right Hon. E.Cardwell, 
M.P., to Mr. Chorley, one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the Institute, and was acted upon by several gentle- 
men, who canvassed their friends in the mining 
interest in the neighbourhood. Dr. Lyon Playfair 
came down from London to the Institution, at its 
soirée, at the end of last year, and the necessary pre- 
liminaries were then arranged. Mr. Birkenhead, the 
master of the school, having made preparations for 
its opening, it was inaugurated on Monday evening 
last, by his delivering a lecture on ‘“ Why we eat, and 
what we eat,” to a large number of members and 
friends of the Institute. Many gentlemen connected 
with the collieries of the neighbourhood, as well as 
James Dickenson, Esq., inspector of mines for the 
district, were present. The establishment of schools 
of this nature in the mining and manufacturing dis- 
tricts of Lancashire will doubtless be of great benefit 
to the working classes; and it is hoped that they 
may be made the means of their moral and social 
advancement. 

Lord Brougham has made his début in a new field, 
asanavigator. He has cut the first sod of the Eden 
Valley Railway, Westmoreland. The Carlisle Exa- 
miner says:—" Loud and long were the cheers when 
the ex-High Chancellor addressed himself to the 
duties of a navvy with amusing gravity, and even 
apparent nervousness of anxiety, trundling the bar- 
tow up the plank, and then turning himself round in 
true navvy style. The general opinion appeared to 
be that the work was performed with studied accu- 
racy, but an acute agiculturist remarked to us that 
his lordship put the wrong foot on the spade.” This 
mistake was, however, venial in so distinguished a 
sciolist. ‘Tne proceedings terminated, of course, with 
a dinner, and among the speeches Lord Brougham 
proposed the memory of Edward Pease, to be drunk 
in solemn silence. “I take (said his Lordship) George 
Stephenson to be the main cause of the success of the 
tailway system; but without Edward Pease, George 
Stephenson could not have accomplished the 
work,” 

The Publishers’ Circular gives an interesting sum- 
mary of facts respecting the copyright laws :—In our 
own country, the copyright lasts 42 years absolutely 
for the author’s life, and seven years after his death. 
In Greece and in Sardinia it lasts only 15 years from 
the date of publication. In the Roman States it 
extends to twelve years after the author's death. In 
Russia it lasts for 25 years ufter the author's death, 
and for ten years more if a new edition has been pub- 
lished in the last five years of the first term. {n 
Belgium and Sweden it lasts 20 years after the 
author's death, with a provision in Sweden, that, 
should the representative of the author neglect to 
continue the publication, the copyright falls to the 
State. In France it lasts for the benefit of children 
or widow (that is, to the widow if she be what is 
called in France en communaute de biens, a peculiar 
arrangement in French marriage settlements, which 
establishes between husband and wife a perfect com- 
munity in each other’s property) 30 years after the 
author’s death, but to other representatives only 10 
years. In Spain it lasts 50 years, reckoning from 
the author’s death. In Austria, Bavaria, Portugal, 
Prussia, Saxony, the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
Wurtemberg, and the States of the Germanic Confe- 
deration, it lasts thirty years from the author's death, 
to all his heirs and assigns without distinction ; and 
in Denmark, so recently as 1858, it lasted an indefi- 
Mite period, provided the work was kept in print; 
now, however, it is restricted to a period of thirty 
Years after the author’s death, with a provision that 
Tepublication ty others is permitted when five years 
have elapsed in which a work has been out of print. 
In the United States copyright lasts for twenty-eight 

years, and an extension of fourteen years is granted 
to the author if he lives, or to his widow, children, and 


grandchildren. With regard to lectures, sermons, &c., 
the law of France appears to be that professors and 
preachers have the sole right of reproducing their 
lectures and sermons in print; but that advocates and 
political speakers, while they alone have the right to 
publish their speeches in acollective or separate form, 
cannot prevent their being published in the journals 
of the time as news. 





The American Publisher's Circular says, that 
Charles Scribner announces an important work on the 
history of the Christian Church. It will be in fifteen 
tables ; presenting in parallel columns a synopsis of 
the external and internal history of the Church, from 
the birth of Christ to A.p. 1858. Each table con- 
tainstwelve synchronistic columns, viz.: three upon the 
general characteristics, the contemporaneous history, 
and the state of culture and philosophy in each 
period; three upon the external history, and six 
upon the internal history, under the heads of Church 
literature, polity, worship, discipline and life, doctrines, 
and controversy, heresies and schisms. One table 
will be devoted to the history of the Church in this 
country; alphabetical and chronological lists of 
Councils, Popes and Patriarchs, with a full index, 
will be appended. This work differs from other chro- 
nological tables in aiming at a scientific digest of 
the materials, rather than a mere collection of facts 
and dates. The divisions into periods and tables are 
made, not by centuries, but by signal historic epochs. 
It will be published in a folio volume of about eighty 
pages, in the highest style of typography. 

M. Friedlander, a well-known bookseller of Berlin, 
has, after ten years’ careful experiment, succeeded in 
discovering a method for the reprinting of old books 
and manuscripts. The print of the original is, in the 
course of the process, transferred to a stone, from 
which the copies are multiplied after the manner of 
lithography. The great point of the discovery, how- 
ever, is that the original, by this manipulation, is 
neither destroyed nor even injured. 

The Tribunal of Commerce upwards of a year ago 
condemned M. Gide, publisher, to restore to Mme. 
Marché a number of the plates of engravings of the 
works of Humboldt, which had belonged to her hus- 
band, a Mr. Smith, which he had confided to M. 
Gide’s father, now deceased, and which that person 
had never given up. M. Gide has now appealed to 
the Imperial Court against the decision, but the 
court has confirmed it. In the course of the proceed- 
ings a letter written by the venerable Humboldt was 
produced, and it was in such remarkably small cha- 
racters that it could not be read without difficulty ; 
it excited some sensation from its containing the de- 
claration that “ My death will take place in 1859,” 
and that it would be better to postpone publication of 
certain of his works till then. A curious circumstance 
occurred in this case—the Court fined a huissier 25f. 
for having written a certain document so badly that 
it could scarcely be read. 

Mention was made some months back, says the 
Journal de Constantinople, of the mission which M. de 
Sevastianof, councillor of the Emperor of Russia, had 
undertaken for the purpose of investigating the 
curiosities of antiquity contained in the convents of 
Mount Athos. That spot is stated to be almost 
an inexhaustible mine of ancient records, and has al- 
ways been a great point of attraction for artists and 
scientific men. All those little priories, which from 
the summit of the Holy Mountain overlook the 
distant isles of the Archipelago, are so many libraries 
where the monks have been storing up the annals of 
ages. Materials for history are to be found there in 
all languages and on all subjects; piled up pell mell, 
but nevertheless preserved with care by those in 
whose custody they are placed. M. de Sevastianof 
has free access to these treasures. The daguerreotype 
gives him hundreds of copies of manuscripts, which 
he takes page by page. Already one-third of the 
Gospels have been copied, and numerous collections 
of illuminated maps and pictures have been made. 
They are in Greek, Sclavonian, and Georgian. Even 
the outside of the albums which inclose the collections 
has been copied, and the Byzantine reliefs on their 
covers have been reproduced. Moulds of them have 
likewise been taken in gutta percha. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


—_—_— 


THE BRIDGE OF ALCANTARA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Sir,—A reader of THe Critic wishes to remark 
that there is considerable doubt whether the act of 
Vandalism in Spain recorded in the Peninsula Corre- 
spondent of June 9th is of the recent date assigned to it. 
On turning to the article ‘‘ Alcantara,” in M‘Culloch’s 
Geographical Dictionary, it is there stated that the 
celebrated bridge was “destroyed by the British 
troops” June 10th, 1809, “‘owing to a mistake of 
military orders,” the authority for which is Napier’s 
Peninsular War, vol. ii, p. 816. This would appear 
to settle the question at once; and, though occurring 
in the time of war, we must yet deplore that the irre- 
parable mischief should be justly put down to Eng- 
land. Not that Spain has the slightest reverence for 








antiquity of any kind, and the art of photography | 


must be well used, for no one will pretend to say that 
the Alhambra is safe. How valuable would that 
art have been in preserving the remembrance of the 
bridge in question, which is now only known by one 
of the prints in Laborde’s Voyage Pittoresque. 








OBITUARY. 


Soyer, M. Anexis, the celebrated cook, or rather culinary 
artist, died suddenly, at his residence in Brompton, on 
Thursday night. M. Soyer's state of health has for some 
time past been a subject of anxiety to his friends. He 
belonged to a race of cooks of which there are now but 
few representatives—a race who cultivated as well as 
practised that most attractive branch of animal chemistry, 
and who regarded the food of man as a subject worthy of 
the most philosophical speculation. It is to this race that 
we owe the extensive culinary literature of which this 
country and France can boast—a literature which includes 
the names of Kitchener, Rundell, Glasse, Ude, and 
Francatelli, at home, and Careme, Beauvilliers, and 
Briilat de Savarin abroad. The contributions of M. Soyer 
to this class of literature were both numerous and valu- 
able, ranging from the highest operations of the French 
cuisine to the simplest and most solid form of English 
cookery. His “Shilling Cookery Book ” is even now 
teaching, over the length and breadth of the land, 
how good cookery may be made compatible with 
economy and simplicity. Eminently skilfnl as was 
M. Soyer in the most récherché branches of his 
art, it was to its simplest operations that he brought 
the best resources of his genius. His labours at 
Scutari and the Crimea, in reforming the ignorant 
and wasteful system of cooking which he found there. 
are still remembered with grateful hearts by the British 
Army; for they brought about a reform which will not 
soon be forgotten, for its effects upon the h:alth and con- 
dition of the troops cannot be otherwise than permanent. 
The volume which M. Soyer published on his return from 
the Crimea remainsa monument of how much good a single 
man can do who works earnestly, faithfully, and bravely 
in his vocation. Although “only a cook,” M. Soyer 
possessed a very cultivated mind, and was in the best 
sense of the word a gentleman. He was welcomed in the 
very highest grades of society upon a footing of perfect 
equality, and it was one of the tinest traits in his character 
that he was the same man to ail men. Itis a curious fact, 
and may afford matter for curious speculation to our 
scientific gourmets, that Soyer, who was a high priest in 
culinary mysteries, regarded a boiled leg of mutton and 
turnips as his favourite dish. 

Pease, Mr. Epwarp, whose name will always be associated 
with the great railway system of this country, died on 
Saturday evening last, aged 92, at his residence in North- 
gate, Darlington. Mr. Pease’s sons—the two youngest, 
at least—have long been before the public, and all are now 
men of advanced years. Mr. Joseph Pease—the first 
Quaker admitted to Parliament—is himself a grandfather 
in two lines of descent. The deeeased, therefore, stood at 
the head of four generations. Mr. Pease leaves three sons 
—John, Joseph, and Henry—and one daughter, Mrs. Gib- 
son, of Saffron Walden. To the last he retained his facul- 
ties, and indeed was able to sit up writing letters till a late 
hour only three nights before his death. His end was as 
calm and peaceful as his life had been. 

Murray, Mr. Witttam H.—The Dundee Advertiser supplies 
some additional facts respecting the career of this esti- 
mable journalist:—Mr. Murray’s too short career affords 
another illustration of the triumph of perseverance over 
difficulties. In his boyhood he served an apprenticeship 
as a shoemakerin Cupar. He wrought when avery young 
man as a journeyman with Mr. Davie, and at that period 
he eagerly embraced every opportunity of gratifying his 
desire for books, the contents of which were greedily de- 
voured; and his efforts at self-improvement and self-edu- 
cation were incessant. Having a taste tor drawing, he 
entered the establishment of Messrs. Whitehead and Burns 
as an engraver, and there he formed his first connection 
with the press as reporter for the Fife Herald. On leaving 
Cupar he served in the same capacity on the Falkirk 
Herald. Latterly he became connected with the Zdin- 
burgh Guardian, which, on the abolition of the newspaper 
penny stamp, merged into the Daily Express, which he has 
edited since its commencement. Mr. Murray has left a 
young widow, but no children. 


K NA4Psac KS FOR TOURISTS. 
Epmrston & Son, Siphonia Depot, 69, Strand. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE F USED, 











FINEST STARCH SHE EVER US 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


RELOAR’S COCOA-NUT FIBRE 
WAREHOUSE, 42, LUDGATE-HILL.—Matting, Mats, 
Mattresses, Sheep Netting, Hassocks, &c. Prize Medals 
awarded: London, New York, and Paris. Catalogues, con- 
taining prices and every particular, free by post. 
T. TRELOAR, Cocoa-Nut Fibre Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, 
London, E.C. 


JPPS'S COCOA.—This excellent Prepara- 


» as is supplied in pound and half-pound packets, 1s. 6d. 





and 9d. 

JAMES Epps, Homeopathic Chemist, 170, Piccadilly ; 112, 
Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury; 82, Old Broad-street, City; 
and at the Manufactory, 398, Euston-road. 

Every Packet is labelled as above. 

: a ~ a 

pro and BRITISH SHAWLS, 
DRESSES, and CLOAKS of every description, 

CLEANED, and _ the Colours preserved. Black dyed for 
Mourning every Wednesday, and finished in a few days. Bed 
Furniture and Drawing-room Suits, of all sorts, cleaned, 
dyed, and finished. Kid Gloves, Silk and Satin Waistcoats, 
cleaned, by SAMUEL OsMoND and Co., 8, Ivy-lane, Newgate- 
street, London. 


HE ATTENTION of GENTLEMEN is 

invited to EAMES’S PATENT TROWSERS, cut upon 

a principle to secure a perfect, easy, and elegant fit; falling 

gracefully over the instep, with or without straps, giving that 

freedom and comfort so necessary in walking or riding.— 
10, Vernon-p ace, Bluomsbury-square, W.C. 
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HE SUITS at 47s., 50s., 52s., 55s., 58s., 


60s., and 63s., are made to order from SCOTCH 
HEATHER and CHEVIOT TWEEDS and ANGOLAS, all 


O the NERVOUS and DEBILITATED. 
—CHARLES WATSON, M.D. (Fellow and Honorary 
Vice-president of the Imperial African Institute of France, 


wool, and thoroughly shrunk, by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant | Resident Physician to the Bedford Dispensary, Corres. Mem- 
and Family Tailor. 74, Regent-street, W., and are adapted for | ber of the Medical Societies of Rouen ‘:and Peru, &c.), 27, 


either Shooting, Fishing, the Promenade, the Seaside, or for | 
Continental Touring. | 
N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. | 





aS PAR LEE ee 
GQ HIRTS.—Have them made for you by} 
I EDWIN UNWIN, Hosier and Outfitter, 164, Strand, ten | 
doors east of Somerset House. Six splendid shirts for 21s., 
with fine linen fronts, collar and wristbands. The French 
cut shirt, with fine linen fancy fronts, 27s. the half-dozen, the 
best fitting shirt sold in England. Coloured shirts made from 
French printed Cambrics, 18s. the half-dozen 500 patterns to 
choose trom. Send the size of neck and wrist with a post- 
office order. Indian outfits 25 per cent. below any other house 
for cash. 


OULSON’S BEST BLACK or OXFORD 
MIXED DOESKIN TROUSERS, for 19s. 6d. Coats, 
Waistcoats, Juvenile Clothing, and Liveries equally moderate. 
Professional Gentlemen and Clergymen will effect a great | 
saving by giving their orders at 405, Oxford-street. Gentle- | 
men within a radius of five miles waited upon at their own 
residences.—B. PouLson, 405, Oxford-street, near Soho-square. 
N.B.—A good fit guaranteed. 


YDENHAM SUIT, complete for 438s. 6d., 
comprising Trousers, 17s. 6d.; Lounging Coat, 17s. 6d. ; 
Waistcoat, 8s. 6d. The Coat of elegant black or fancy Melton 
cloth ; the Trousers and Waistcoat to match, of the best light 
West of England woollen and wool and silk cloths. 


YDENHAM SCHOLAR’S SUIT, com- 

plete for 59s., Coat, Waistcoat and Trousers all to match, 

of the best West of England fancy cloths, or in different pat- 
terns if preferred. Selection from upwards of 1000 patterns. 


YDENHAM SUMMER OVERCOAT, 


of elegant Melton cloth, 21s., gracefully adjusted to the 
figure and finished in a superior manner. 


SYDENHAM ALPACA OVERCOATS, 


12s, 6d., light, pleasant and serviceable for summer wear, 
and made with a degree of care hitherto unprecedented in the 
trade.—SAMUEL BrotHers, 29, Ludgate-hill. 


Wy ARIENBERG, Boppard-on-the-Rhine.— 
pi This long-established and extensive HYDROPATHIC 
INSTITUTION, surrounded by spacious gardens and grounds, 
is open for patients both winter aud summer. The perennial 
spring of pure water which supplies the establishment, never 
varying in temperature, affords an inestimable advantage in 
the pursuance of the cold-water system. 

Medical questions to be addressed to Dr. Sack, the Resident 
Physician; all other information furnished by application to 
{PMANN, Proprietor of the Institution. 


EASAM’S MEDICATED CREAM.— 


Established 1845,—Persons afflicted with Rheumatism. 
Gout, Lumbago, Stiff Joints, Pains in the Limbs, Ringworm, 
Burns, Scalds, Corns, Wounds, and all external diseases of 
the skin, will find certain and immediate relief from using the 
valuable curative, the properties of which are truly surprising ; 
and, not being of a greasy compound, is as pleasant in its use 
as Eau de Cologne. 


EASAM’S HEALTH RESTORATIVE 
and REGULATING PILLS for the cure of Bilious 
Complaints, Colic, Headache, Female Ailments, Liver Diseases, 
and all inward disorders brought on by the derangement of 
the stomach and digestive organs, and restoring the. general 
health and constitution to a tone and vigour unsurpassed. 
They are warranted free from mercury or any other mineral, 
but are purely vegetable in their composition; and, being 
prepared under the sanction of the highest medical authority 
of the land, are most strongly recommended. 

Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor L. WiLp, successor to 
MeEasaAMand Co,, 13, Catherine-street, Strand, London, W.C., 
by whom they are sold wholesale and retail in pots and 
boxes, at 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s.; also retail by all 
medicine vendors throughout the kingdom. 


AN ACT OF DEEP GRATITUDE.— 


5000 Conies of a Medical Book to be given ‘away!!!—A 
Clergyman of the Church of England, having been cured of 
nervous debility, loss of memory, indigestion, ard other fear- 
ful symptoms, is earnestly desirous of imparting to his suffer- 
ing fellow men the means whereby his restoration was so 
marvellously effected. He will therefore send a book con- 
taining all the necessary information, on receipt of two penny 
stamps to prepay postage, addressed to the Rev, H. R. Tra- 
vers, M.A., I, North Cumberland-place, Bayswater, Mid- 
dlesex. 

\\r ° 
AIR DYE, &c. — 248, High Holborn 

(opposite Dav and Martin’s).—ALEX. ROSS’S HAIR 
DYE produces perfect Colours with little trouble of applica- 
tion. Sold at 3s. 67., 5s. 6d. and 10s, 6d. ; sent free, in blank 
wrappers. for 54 stamps.—ALEX. Ross’s Harr DESTROYER or 
DEPILATORY, removes superfluous hair from the face or hands, 
without injury to the skin, 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. (free, in 
blank wrappers, for 50 stamps).—A. R.’s CurtmG FLU 
saves the trouble of using curl papers, or irons, for imme- 
diately it is applied to Ladies or Gentlemen’s Hair, a beautiful 
curl is obtained; sent i 1 blank wrappers for 54 stamps 

A. R.’s Wigs, 12. 10s. 























O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 





WHISKERS, &c.?—If so. 
CRINUTRIAR, which is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, 
Moustachios, &c., in a few weeks, and restore the Hair in 
baldness from whatever cause, prevent its falling off 
strengthen Weak Hair, and effectually check Greyr i 
its stages. If used in the nu i 
after life. Sold by all Chemists, s., or will be sent, post- 
free, on receint of twenty-four postage stamps, by Miss Cou- 
pelle, 69, Castle-street, Oxford-street, London.—Testimonials: 
—‘‘T have ordered its use in hundreds of cases with success,”’ 
Dr. Walsh.—** 1 have sold it for eleven years, and have never 
heard a complaint of it.” Mr. Jones.—“* My hair is quite re- 
stored.” E. James, Esq.— After nine years’ baldness, its 
effects are miraculous.”” W. Mahon. 


5 _ 

NOW THYSELF.—MARIE COU- 

- PELLE continues her vivid and interesting delinea- 
tions of character from an examination of the handwriting 
of individuals, in a style never before attempted in England. 
Persons de-irous of knowing their own characteristics, orthose 
of any friend, must inclose aspecimen oftheir writing, stating 
sex and age with 14 penny postage stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 
69, Castle-street, Newman-street, ‘London, and they will re- 
ceive per return a full detail of the gifts, defects, talents, 
tastes, affections, &c. of the writer, with man 
calculated to be useful through life.—From F.N. ‘I consider 
your skill surprising.”—C. S. ‘* Your description of her cha- 
racter is remarkably correct.”—H. W. ‘* Your sketch of my 
character is marvellously correct.”—Miss F. ‘‘Mamma says 
the character you sent meis a true one.”"—W. N. ‘You have 
described him very accurately.” 



















use MISS COUPELLE’S | 
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ss in all | 
it will avert Baldness in | 
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| Alfred-place, Bedford-square, London, continues to issue, on 


’ 


receipt of six stamps, ‘t The Guide to Self-cure. 5 
“The first man of the day in these complaints.” —Medical 
Review, July 1856. ’ é 
For Qualificaons, vide diplomas and the Medical Directory. 





| PRENCH SPIRAL ELASTIC STOCK- 


INGS, Knee-caps, Stocks, Belts, &c., as mannfactured 
by SPARKS and SON, are allowed by the leading members 
of the surgical profession to be the only articles ever invented 
tor giving equal and perfect support in all cases to which they 
are applied, and are especially recommended to all persons 
suffering from varicose or enlarged veins, for rheumatic and 
dropsical affections; and also for relieving weakness of the 
limbs, &c.—Printed directions for measurements, with full 
particulars and prices, sent post free. Makers of Improved 
Urinals for day and night use.—Address Sparks and Sov, 
Truss and Patent Surgical Bandage Makers, 28, Conduit- 
street, Regent-street, London. 


UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. Thomson's remedy _ has 
been successful in thousands of cases, and is applicable to 
every variety of single or double rupture in both sexes, how- 
ever bad or long standing, effecting a perfect cure in a short 
time, without pain or confinement, thus rendering the further 
use of trusses unnecessary. Persons in any part of the world 
can have the remedy sent to them post free, on receipt of 10s. 
in postage stamps, or bv post-office order payable at the chief 
London office to Dr. Ralph Thomson, 1A, Arlington-street, 
Mornington-crescent, London. Consultations by appointment 
daily except Sunday. A Treatise on the Nature, Causes, and 
Symptoms of every kind of Hernia, with a large selection of 
Testimonials from patients cured, sent free by post for four 
penny stamps. 


VALUABLE REMEDIES FOR THE AFFLICTED. 

pk ROBERTS'S CELEBRATED OINT- 

MENT, called the POOR MAN’S FRIEND, is confi- 
dently recommended to the public as an unfailing remedy for 
wounds of every description, a certain cure for Ulcerated Sore 
Legs. if of twenty years’ standing; Cuts, Burns, Scalds, 
Bruises, Chilblains, Scorbutic Eruptions and Pimples on the 
Face, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, Sore Heads, Sore Breasts, 
Piles, Fistula, and Cancerous Humours, &c. Sold in Pots at 
ls. 1}d., and 2s, 9d.. 11s. and 22s, each. Also his 

PILULZ ANTISCROPHULA, 

confirmed by sixty years’ experience tobe, without exception, 
one of the best alterative medicines ever compounded for 
purifying the blood, and assisting nature in all her operations. 
Hence they are used in Scrofulas, Scorbutic Complaints, 
Glandular Swellings, particularly those of the neck, &c. They 
form a mild and superior Family Aperient, that may be taken 
at all times without confinement or change of diet. Sold in 
boxes at ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 22s.—Sold wholesale 
by the Proprietors, Beach and Barnicott, at their Dispensary, 
Bridport: by the London Houses. Retail by all respectable 
Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom. 

Observe:—No Medicine sold under the above name can 
possibly be genuine unless ‘“* Beach and Barnicott, late Dr. 
Roberts, Bridport,”’ is engraved on the Government Stamp 
affixed to each package. 


IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 
J CAMPHOR. — This CARBONATED SOLUTION of 
CAMPHOR and MAGNESIA invigorates without exciting 
the circulation, raises the spirits, cheers the mind, composes 
the nerves, abates neuralgic pains, and disposes the restless to 
sleep. Nauseous remedies, such as Castor or Cod Liver Oil, 
Colchicum, &c., can be agreeably taken in a half wine glass of 
this Fluid Camphor, which corrects acidity, and enables reme- 
dies to be retained when the stomach is irritable or weak. To 
the wearied Miners of California and Australia this restora- 
tive cordial is invaluable, because it opens the pores after wet 














; or cold, without the danger resulting from ardent spirits, or 


exciting stimulants. Miners and Mariners, in every part of 
the world, derive instant advantage from this safe restorative, 
which, in damp or malarious countries, maintains strength 
and spirits, and prevents many diseases of unhealthy climates. 
The above valuable preparation can be procured froin the sole 
consignee. Messrs. WILLIAM BAILEY and Son, of Wolver- 
hampton. and all wholesale and retail druggists and medical 
agents throughout the word, in bottles at 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s. 
each. with directions for use. Also, 

SIR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA, in bottles 
at 1s., 28. 67... 3s, 6d.. 5s. 6d., 118., and 21s. each. 

The ACIDULATED SYRUP, in bottles 2s. each. 


ERVOUSNESS, EPILEPSY, MIND and 
HEAD COMPLAINTS, INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, 
&c., their Causes and Cure.—AN ESSAY; the result of along 
and extended practice in the treatment of nervous maladies, 
head affections, indigestion, relaxation, debility, &c., and in- 
tended as a source of easy reference for the non-professional 
reader. By A PHYSICIAN. Few diseases are more prevalent, 
less understood. and consequently more erroneously treated, 
than the above, to which thousands of invalids, whose pro- 
longed sufferings have been an enigma to their friends, trace 
their position; while in most cases the immediate cause 
of those complaints remains unknown to them, and any treat- 
ment, in the absence of this knowledge, becomes uncertain, 
often fruitless. Where ordinary resources prove abortive, the 
use of the microscope is not unfrequently attended with the 
happiest results, the long-concealed cause of much misery 
being thereby brought to light, and a correct and generally 
successful mode of treatment at once indicated. The object of 
this work is to clear up some matters of vital importance 
that have hitherto remained obscure, and to point out to the ner- 
vous and hypochondriacal invalid the means by which he may 
arrive at a state of health to which, in all probability, he has 
long been a stranger, The above will be sent post free on 
receipt of 12 postage stamps, by Mr. RupGE, 10, Brooke-street, 
Holborn-bars London. 
ab A A 
[PRIESEMAR.— Protected by Royal’ Letters 
Patent of England, and secured by the seals of the Ecole 
de Pharmacie de Paris, andthe Imperial College of Medicine, 
Vienna. Triesemar, No, 1, is a remedy for relaxation, sper- 
matorrhea, and exhaustion of the system. Triesemar, No. 2, 
effectually, inthe short space of three days, completely and 
entirely eradicates all traces of those disorders which capsules 
have so long been thought an antidote for, to the ruin of the 








health of a vast portion of the population. Triesemar, 
No. 3, is the great Continental remedy for that 
class of disorders which, unfortunately, the English 


physician treats with mercury, to the inevitable destruction 
of the patient’s constitution, and which all the sarsaparilla of 
the world cannot remove. Triesemar. Nos. 1, 2, and 3, are 
alike devoid of taste or smell, and of all nauseating qualities, 
They may lie on the toilet-table without their use being sus- 
pected.—Sold in tin cases, price 11s., or four cases in one for 
33s, which saves lls.; and in 57. cases, whereby there is a 


other things ; saving of 1/. 12s,, divided into separate doses, as administered 


by Valpeau, Lallemand, Roux, &.—Sold by D. Cxurcn, 
78, Gracechurch-street; BARTLETT Hooper, 43, King Wil- 
liam-street; G. F. WATTS, 17, Strand: Prout, 229, Strand; 
Hannay, 63, Oxford-street; SANGER, 160, Oxford-street, Lon- 
don: R. H. INGHAM, Market-street, Manchester; end POWELL, 
15, Westmoreland-street, Dablin. 





W ATER BEDS, MATTRASSES, ang 


CUSHIONS, for Bed Sores, as recommended by the 
Faculty, may be had on the shortest notice from the sole 
Manufacturer, HoopEr, 55, Grosvenor-street, Bond-street, 


FURNISH your HOUSE with the BEST 


ARTICLES,—THEY ARE THE CHEAPEST IN THE Eyp,. 
DEANE and CO,’S Priced Furnishing List may be had gra. 
tuitously on application, or forwarded by post, fiee. This 
embraces the leading articles from all the various departments 
of their establishment, and is arranged to facilitate purchasers 
in the selection of their goods. It comprises Table Cutlery. 
Electro-plate—Lamps—Baths—Fenders and Fire-Irons—tign 
Bedsteads and Bedding—Britannia Metal, Copper, Tin, and 
Brass Goods—Culinary Utensils —Turnery—Brushes— 
&c.—DEANE and Co. (opening to the Monument), London: 
bridge. Established A.p. 1700. 


D/ALTENBURG'S ORIENTAL OIL— 


The unpleasant effects of salt water on the hair are too 
well known by those who indulge in sea bathing to need com. 
ment, and have led in many instances to the use of those 
highly dangerous oilskin caps, which are never worn wi 
impunity. Seawater however may not only be deprived of itg 
disagreeable properties, but be rendered a powerful auxili; 
to the beauty of the hair, and also an effective tonic, by the 
application of D’Altenburg’s Oriental Oil immediately after 
the bath, which will entirely prevent any appearance of dry- 
ness or harshness. This celebrated preparation stands un- 
rivalled for restoring, preserving, and beautifying the hair, 
Soldat 2s. 9d. and 5s. per bottle, by all Chemists and Perfum 
and by D’ALTENBURG & Co., 388A, Lamb’s Conduit-street 
London. The 2s. 9d. size by post twelve stamps extra. 


ALUABLE INFORMATION! 
GRATIS! A_ neatly printed book, 100 pages, TEN 
THOUSAND COPIES of which are being issued GRATUI- 
TOUSLY, by the ‘* ANATOMICAL AND PATHOLOGICAL Society 
or Great Britain.” The Society presents this important 
work to the public gratuitously, for the benefit of those who 
are suffering from debility, nervousness, loss of memory, dim- 
ness of sight, drowsiness, indigestion, irritability, and general 
prostration of the system, incapacity for study, business or 
society, and especially recommends it to Young Men.—“ Most 
valuable to those who feel an interest in the subjects treated 
of, showing sufferers the most certain means of recovering 
perfect health.”-—Medical Journal. 
Inclose two stamps to pre-pay postage, and address Dr. W. 
B. Marston, Anatomical Museum, 47, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street, London. 


HOLLoway’s PILLS and OINTMENT, 
—For all skin diseases, however inveterate, these medi- 
cines are a sovereign remedy. While the ointment passe 
through the pores of the skin, as water saturates the soil, or 
as salt penetrates meat, the pills act upon the blood, whieh 
they correct and purify. The whole physical machinery is 
thus rendered healthy, regular, and vigorous. The cure thus 
effected is not partial and temporary ; the disease is enti 
and for ever driven froin the system, and the patient need not 
be apprehensive of its return. As these medicines have no 
violent action, they do not necessitate any interruption of 
ordinary avocations. Sold at Professor HoLLoway's, 244, 
Strand, London, and by all Medicine Vendors throughout the 
civilised world. 


LAIR’'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 


PILLS. Price 1s. 1$d. and 2s. 9d. per box. : 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the science of 
modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind; for during the 
first twenty years of the present century to speak of a cure for 
the Gout was considered a romance; but now, the effi 
and safety of this medicine is so fully demonstrated by m- 
solicited testimonials from persons in every rank of life, 
public opinion proclaims this as one of the most important dis- 
coveries of the present age. 

These Pills require neither attention nor confinement, and 
are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part— 
Sold by Prout and HaRsant, 229, Strand, London; and all 
Medicine Vendors. 


NEW DISCOVERY.—Mr. HOWARD, 

Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an en- 
tirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so pate Te- 
semble the natural ‘l'eeth as not to be distinguished from the 
original by the closest observer: they will NEVER CHANGE 
COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very superior to any 
teeth ever before used. This method does not require the ex- 
traction of roots or any painful operation, and will ones 
port and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed 
restore articulation and mastication —Decayed Teeth stopped 
and rendered sound and useful in mastication. 

52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 


TO NERVOUS AND RHEUMATIC SUFFERERS. 


£10,000 DAMAGES.—On the 16th 
9 


January 1855 the Imperial Courts of 
France condemned C. Meinig (ex-agent) to pay this sum to 
the inventor of the Medical Electric Chains. The English 
Court also, on the 30th November 1856 condemned him to the 
like amount, on the plea of defraud and for infringing the 
patentee’s rights. The great number of testimonials given on 
the extraordinary curative powers of these chains were sub- 
stituted by him to an instrument he circulated amongst our 
agents under false pretences. Let counterfeiters beware. The 
inventor's fac-simile only is marked on each genuine chain— 
PULVERMACHER’S. 4 
PATENT MEDICAL ELECTRO-GALVANIC CHAINS, 
used by children and ladies, and all classes of society. They 
relieve the sufferer instantly, without pain or any other me- 
dicine. Peruse * Practical Guide” for Electro-Medical treat- 
ment, 6¢., containing records-from clergymen, barristers, 
military and naval officers, and hundreds of others. In the 
“Life” of that remarkable divine, Dr. Kitto, it states: “The 
instant I applied this wonderful little chain, a soothing and 
exhilirating current passed throughout the system, and in & 
few minutes a terrific old pain left me.” He was the greatest 
martyr to rheumatism, paralysis, neuralgia, &e , ever known. 
... “These singular chains must convinee every one who 
gives them a moment's trial. Nervous deafness, paralysis, 
liver complaints, and neuralgia, &e., have been cured with one 
of them, after every advocated means of relief had failed.” — 
Medical Times, March 20, 1858, and Lancet and Med. Ass0. 
Journal, Strongly recommended by those eminent 
physicians, Sir ©. Locock, Bart., Physician’ to her Majesty, 
Golding Bird, Pereira, M. Hutin. and others. . . . Adopted 
by the Academie de Medecine et Science, Paris, the last Te- 
ports of which gives thirty-six cases of gout, Iumbago, scia- 
tica, tic doloreux, chronic indigestion, constipation, &e., a8 
being effectually eradicated in a very limited time, and un 
extraordinary cirenmstances. The effect of these chains are 
so instant, and they are sc agreeable and easy of application, 
that every person is invited to visit the depot and test them 
beforehand. Besides the above complaints they instantly io 
lieve head, ear, and toothache, and are a safeguard to tl 
dreadful malady, epilepsy.—Deemed worthy of the first lace 
in the works of those great philosophers and professors, 
rive, Duchenne, Lardner, Pouillet, Bec:uerel, Oppolzer, ed 
a host of others, No remedy which has ever been apt 
has had such high eulogiums passed upon it, or called ete 
the attention of the eminent of the faculty, as these ch 
Price 5s, and 10s. 6d. for slight complaints. The 15s., 188., 
22s, are the most useful.—J. PULVERMACHER and Co, a 
Oxford-street, adjoining Princess's Theatre. London, an 
appointed agents, town and country. 
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TERRESTRIAL PHENOMENA, VOLC ANOES, EARTH- 
UAKES, SPRINGS, &c. 
Cheap Edition, en 7s. 6d. cloth; or price 7s. sewed. 


UMBOLDT’S COSMOS, Vol. IV., 


Partl. Translated with the Author's sanction and 
<o-operation under the superintendence of Major-General 
EDWARD SABINE, R D.C.L., V.P. and Treas, R.S. 

Also, the Lit lition, post Svo. 15s. cloth. 

Le pndon : LONGMAN, VN, and Co., and JOHN MURRAY. 


NEW AND CHEAPER COLLECTED EDITION OF THE 















TALES AND STORIES OF THE AUTHOR OF “AMY 
HERBERT.” 
Just published, in crown Sv 0, price 3s. 67. cloth, 
ASHTON. Being’ the 


K ATHARINE 
\ seventh work of a new and cheaper uniform Edition of 
the Stories and Tales by the Author of ** Amy Herbert,” pub- 
lishing monthly, and comprising the following works: 
AMY HERBERT, 2s. 6d. CLEVE HALL, 3s. 6d. 
GERTRUDE, 2s. 6d. IVORS, 3«. 6d. 
I RLS DAUGHTER, 2s. 6d. MARGARET PERCIVAT. 
EXPERIENCE of LIFE, 2s. 6d. LANETON PARSONAGE. 
London: LoxGMan, Brown, and Co. 


A New ‘Edition, in 2 vols, 8vo. with Portrait and numerous 
Illustrations, price 24s, 
IFE of MICHAEL ANGELO BUO- 
4 NARROTI: With Translations of many of his Poems 
and Letters; also Memoirs of Savonarola, Raphael, and Vit- 
ts “Colonna. By JOHN 8S. HARFORD, Esq.,_ D.C.L., 
.R.S., Mem er of the Ac: udemy of Painting of St. Luke, at 
Rv mie, and of the Roman Archeological Society. Second 
Edition, thoroughly revised. 
“As a critical and historical 
skotch of the series of works pro- 
duced by Michael Angelo, it is | assist in the education of our 
more perfect than anything that ! English taste."—Ezaminer. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co, 
“KNOWLEDGE FOR THE YOUNG. 
A new Edition, in 18mo., price ls. — ss 
HE STEPPING-STONE to KNOW- 
LEDGE: Comprising several hundred Questions and 
Answers on Miscellaneous Subjects, adapted to the capacity 
of the Youthful Mind. By A MOTHER. 
In the same series, price 1s, each, Stepping-stones to 
RIOGRAPHY, Is. | MUSIC, Is. 

















has hitherto been published in 
England, and it will not fail to 








GEOGRAPHY, 1s. ASTRONOMY, Is. 
ROMAN HISTORY. Is. ENGLISH HISTORY, Is. 
GRECIAN HISTORY, Is. | ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Is. 
FRENCH HISTORY, Is. | FRENCH CONVERSATION 
eo KNOWLEDGE, Is. and PRONUNCIATION, 1s. 
MAL and VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, price 1s. 
RAL HISTORY of the VERTEBRATE "ANIMALS, 
2 Parts, 1s. each. 
London: Lona MAN, Browy, and Co. 
CL ASSIC AL SCHOOL BOOKS BY C.D. YONGE, B.A. 
A new edition, in 1 vol., post 4to., price 21s. 
XT, a 
N ENGLISH - GREEK’ LEXICON: 
containing all the Greek Words used by Writers of good 
authority. By C. D. YONGE, B.A. Second Edition, ‘tho- 
roughly revised. 


N ‘re 





sy the same Anthor, 


A Sew L ATIN GRADUS, Fifth Edition, post 


8y¥O., 
DICTIONARY of LATIN EPITHETS, price 
» Od. 
*,* The Latin Gr a 8 with Dictionary of EPItHets, 
rice 12s, bound, 
London: M cer MAN, Brown, and Co. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF MR. WILLIAM 
HUGHES'S GEOGRAPHICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS, &c. 
fn fep. 8vo. with Six coloured Maps, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, PHY- 
SICAL, INDUSTRIAL, and POLITICAL. For the 
nse of Schools and Colleges. By WILLIAM HUGHES, 


F.R.G.S. 

Orin or IL.—EUROPE., ee 38. 6d. clo 

2 Part » IL—ASIA, AFRICA, AME RIG. A, and AUS- 
2 Parts, | TRALIA, 4s. 

W. HUGHES'S MANUAL of BRITISH GEO- 
GRAPHY, Physical, Industrial, and Descriptive. With four 
coloured Maps. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 

W. Hughes’s Mannal of Mathematical Geography 
(" oe of MAPS, MAP-PROJECTIONS, &c.), 
price ts. 6d. 

ae in Gleig’s School Series, for the use of Beginners, 

. Hughes’s Child’s First Geog graphy, 18mo. Od. 


be THughes’s Geography of the British Empire, 
i3mo. 1s. 
W. Hughes's General Geography, 18mo. price 1s. 
_London: Loneman, Brown, and Co, 


BRADLEY'S SCHOOL EDITIONS OF L. a CLASSIC 
Byes THORS, IMPROVED BY WHIT 
New Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6. cloth, 
\ORNEL IUS NEPOS, with English Notes 
J and Questions. By the Rev. C. BRADLEY, M.A. New 
Edition, corrected and enlarged by the addition of Exnlana- 
tory and Grammatical Notes, by the Rev. JOHN T. WHITE, 
M.A., First a of the Latin School, Christ’s Hospital. 
y the same Editor, New Editions, 
B RADLE Ys EUTROPIUS, with English Notes, 
&e., corrected, enlarged, and improved. 12mo. price 2s. 67. 
BRADLEY'S SELECTIONS from PH.EDRUS, 
er Notes, &c., corrected and enlarged. 12mo. price 
BRADLEY'S OVID'S METAMORPHOSES, 
= Notes, &c., revised and improved. 12mo. price 
45. Od. 


London: Lon 


N, _ Brown, and Co, 











Fifth Edition, with Corrections and an Index, price 4s. 
A MANUAL of SCRIPTURE HISTOMY, 


and of the History of the Jews between the Pex iia of 
the Old and New Testaments: ineluding Notices of Bil!ical 
Antiquities, and Geography, Oriental Manners and Customs, 
ilistorical Parallels and Contemporary Events, the Structure 
and Import of the Jewish Ritual, anda Survey of the 
and Design of the successive Dispensations, Pat 
Mosaic, aud Christian. By the Rev. J. E. RIDDL 
Incumbent of St. Philip's, Leckhampton. 









* A very veluable work.” —Jour- | “A most comprehensive andport- 
al of Education. able Manwal.""—English Church- 
«A very useful volume.”—Cleri- | man. 
¢ al Journal. “The execution of this work is 
“Well and wisely executed.”— | admirable.”—Christran Times, 
St. James's Chronicle. 
‘Entitled to great praise.”— 
Spictator: 
“No other Seripture History, 
that we know of, is so good and 
.”— Papers for the School- 


lent service by the compilation of 
the ,present volume.” — Church- 
man's Magazine. 

* Aschool-book of extraordinary 
value.”—Christian Witness, 

“The author has rendered an 
essential service to the study of 
Sacred History.”—John Pull, 


London: LoncMan Brown, and Co. 





“Clear and masterly.”—Christ- 
jan Observer. 


“ Mr. Riddle has rendered excel- 


. 


CLASSICAL SOR RE RNEDY. BY THE REY. 


A New Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


FLEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR for 
- the use of Schools. By the Rev. B. H. KENNEDY, 
D.D., Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 
Also by the Rev. Dr. KENNEDY, 
PALAESTRA STILI LATINI; or, Materials for 
Translation into Latin Prose, selected and progressively 
arranged 12mo, 6s 
CURRICULUM STILI LATINI: a Course of 


Examples for Practice in the Style of ——— Latin Prose 








Authors. 6d.; Key, 7s. 6d. 
KENNEDY'S SECOND LATIN READING 
BOGE csscne .. 12mo. 5s, 


KENNEDY'S “TIROCINIUM ; “or, first Latin Read- 


ing Book.. 12mo, 2s. 


KENNEDY'S LATIN VOCABULARY, on Etymo- 








logical Principles 12mo. 3s. 
KENNEDY'S The CHILD'S LATIN PRIMER, 
12mo. 2s. 

—e ELEMENTS of GREEK GRAM- 
12mo, 4s. 6d. 





PALASTRA MUSARUM;; Materials for —— 
tion into Greek Verse .. 5s. 6d. 
London: LoNGMAN, Brow nN, and Co, 


New and Improved Editions of approved ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL-BOOKS by EDWARD HUGHES, F.R.A.S., &e. ; 
Head, ee of the Royal Naval Lower School, Greenwich 

ospita 








Geographical Works and Atlases, 
UTLINES of PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY, descriptive of the Inorganic Matter of 
the Globe and the distribution of Organised “"o With 
8 coloured Maps 2mo. 3s. 6d. 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS on Outlines of 
Physical Geography 12mo. 6d. 
HUGHES'S ATLAS of PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, 
and COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY; 17 full-coloured Maps 
and Letterpress Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HUGHES’S SCHOOL-ATLAS of PHYSICAL 
GEOGR APHY, comprising 6 coloured Maps, compiled by W. 
Huaues, F.R.G.S. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
HUGHES'S INTRODUCTORY ATLAS of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, comprising 12 coloured ong en- 
graved on Steel 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
HUGHES’S GEOGRAPHY for ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS ... 18mo. 1s 
HUGHES'S GENERAL ATLAS for ELEMEN- 
TARY sich ' B may engraved by W. HUvuGHEs, 
BRAGS. ccscs0 ol . 1smo. coloured, is. 6d.; plain, 1s. 
‘ie mae ianainanine and History. 


UGHES'S OUTLINES of SCRIPTURE 


. GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY; comprising Palestine 
and the adjacent Bible Lands. With 12 coloured Maps. boy 


HUGHES'S SCHOOL ATLAS of BIBLE 


LANDS, containing 12 full-coloured Maps, engraved by J. 


and C. WALKER Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
TORY ARITHMETIC, including numerous Examples. 


p. Svo. 1s. 6d. 


Fe 
TEACHER'S COPY of ditto, with ANSWERS 
to EXAMPLES 3s. 6d. 























Arithmetic, 


UGHES’S MANUAL of EXPLANA- 





English Reading Beal, 
UGHES’S SELECT SPECIMENS of 


ENGLISH POETRY. Comprising Poems—1. Histo- 
ricaland Geographical ; 2. On the Love of Homeand Country; 
8. Labour and Progress; 4. Relating to the Sea and the 

Sailor; 5. On the Love are: be Of - —— and 
Faney; 7 . Religious and Moral . + 12M0. 33. 


UGHES’ S SELEC’ T ‘SPECIMENS of 
ENGLISH PROSE. Comprising Pieces relating to— 
Natural History and Geography; 2. Biography and Civil 
History; 3. Education and the Bg gress of Society; 4. The 
Sea and’ Maritime Adventure; 5. The Imagination ‘and Sym- 
pathetic Affections; 6. Science and General Knowledge ; and 7. 
Miscellaneous Knowledge 12imo. 4s. 6d. 
___ London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. 


GLEIG’S SERIES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Now ready, in 18mo., price One Shilling each work. 


LEIG’S SCHOOL SERIES: Intended 
to comprise a complete course = Elementary Education. 
Projected and Edited by the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A., In- 
spector-General of Military denevn: Assisted by Eminent 
Scholars and Teachers.— Works published: 
F Soaks SCHOOL-BOOK to TEACH RE 
TIN ae 


SEC OND’ 

SPELLING .. 
GRADUATED NID 
SIMPLE. TRUTIIS from SCRIPTURE... 
EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAMMA 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE... 















ADING and WRI- | + 
Hie 











RAPIER'S VERSE BOOK, 
Edited by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, 
A New Edition, in 12mo. price 3s, 6d.—KEY, price 95, 6d, 


N INTRODUCTION to the COMPo. 
SITION of LATIN VERSE: containing Rules and 
Exercises intended to illustrate the Manners, Customs, g 
Opinions mentioned by the Roman Poets, and to render amie 
liar the principal Idioms of the Latin Language. By the pra 
CHRISTOPHER RAPIER, B.A. New Edition, revised te 
the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. y 
London: Loneman, Browy, and Co. 
THE REV. DR. MAJOR’S LATIN PROSE MATERIALS, 
Just published in 12mo., price 3s, 6d. cloth, 
A SELECTION of PASSAGES from the 
SPECTATOR for TRANSLATION into Latiy 
PROSE: with Hints for the Assistance of Beginners: and an 
a of Son on Phrases. 
MA , D.D., Head Master of King's College 





Edited by the Rev. Dr. 


School, he 

“Dr, Major's selection, ifrightly matical = on idio) 
employed, will enable the student purity.”—Athene malls 
to write Latin prose with gram- 


London: LonemAN, Brown, and Co, 
The Fourth Edition, in! vol. 8vo., price 25s. cloth, 
RIDDLE and ARNOLD'S COPIOUS and 
CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN LEXICON, founded 
Charles Ernest 





on the German-Latin Dictionary of Dr. 
Georges. 
Also, in square post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. bound, 
An ABRIDGMENT of the above, by the Rev, J.C. 
EBDEN, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., and Francis and 
JoHN RIVINGTON. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION of Dr. SCHMITZ'S SCHOOL 
——— T of BISHOP THIRLWALL'S HISTORY of 
New Edition, with many Woodcuts, in 12mo. price 7s. 64, cloth, 


ISTORY of GREECE, from the Earliest 
Times to the Destruction of Corinth, B.c. 146; mainly 
based on Bishop Thirlwall’s ‘ History of Greece,"” By Dr. 
LEONHARD SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh. The Fifth Edition, with nine new 
supplementary Chapters on the Civilisation, "Religion, L itera- 
ture, and Arts of Ancient Greece, by C. K. WATSON, MA, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: LONGMAN, Brown, and Co. 


DR. VALPY’S LATIN GRAMMAR AND GREEK AND 
LATIN DELECTUSES, IMPROVED EDITIONS, 
ys » 
ALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS, corrected 
and improved; with new body of Notes, and new Lexi- 
con. Edited by the Rev. J. 'T. WHITE, M.A., First Master 
of 3 Latin School, Christ’s Hospital, 12mo. "as, buh KEY, 


VALPY’S LATIN GRAMMAR with Short 
English Notes. New Edition, improved. 12mo, 2s, 6d. 

VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS, thoroughly re- 
bing by the Rev. J. T. WHITE, M.A. 12mo. 4s. KEY, 
s. 6 








Messrs. Longman and Co.) will be 
found in Messrs, Longman and 
Co.'s “School Catatogue” for 
1853, which may be had gratis. 


Valpy' 's “Greek Grammar,” 
price 6s. 6¢. The list of New and 
improved Editions of Mr. Valpy’s 
Series of Classical School _— 
(r hed y 











London: Lon 
ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL 


BOOKS 
By the Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D., Bishop of Natal; 
and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
*,* New Editions, corrected and stereotyped. 


ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS: with s 
New Same on DECIMAL COINAGE. By the Right 
Rev. J. W. C NSO, D.D., Bishop of Natal, and 2 gl 
of St. John’ " Oulhege, Cambridge. 12m0. 45, 6d.—KE Y, by 
S. MAYNARD, price 6s. 
Also by BISHOP COLENSO, revised Editions :— 
TEXT BOOK of ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
ismo. 1s. 9d.; or with Answers, 2s. 3d. ; or in 5 Parts, sepa- 
rately, as follows :— 
1, Text Book, 6d. 
2. Examples, Part I. — Simple 


LonemAN, Brown, and Co. 





4. Examples, Part III.—Fractions, 
Decimals, &c., 
5. Answers to the Examples, with 





Arithmetic, 4d. 
3. Examples, Part Il.—Compound Solutions of the more difficalt 
Arithmetic, 4d. Questions, Is. 





ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, One Vol. 8vo. 12s.6d. 
12mo. Part. I. 4s. 6d.; 











KEY, 5s. 

12mo. Part II. 63: 
KEY, 5s. 

18mo. 1s. 6d.; KEY, 
2s. 6d. 


EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
aos and PROBLEMS, 4s. 6d.; with KEY, 


The shore PROBLEMS, with KEY, 3s. 6d.; without 
Is. 
Part I. 8s. 6d.; KEY, 3s. 6d. 








BOOK of HEALTH Bs RT 
BOOK of DOMESTIC ECONOMY : 1s, 
CHILD'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY.. inne 


GEOGRAPHY of ys . = iis EMPIRE... 
C ENERAL GEOGRAPHY snsssossscesssseoe. 
HAND-ATLAS_ of é TNE AL GEOGRAPHY, 29 FU hie 

COLOURED MAPS.........28. 6d. sewed; or 3s. half-bonnd, 
CLASS-ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 30 FULL- 

COLOURED MAPS, SECTIONS, and DI AGR AMS 

2s. 6d. sewed; or 3s. half-bound 

Bowman's Questions on M‘LEop" s Physical . Atlas... = 
SACRED THHISTORY.. ; orin Two Part:, Veach 1s. 
HISTORY of ENGLAN! 6d. + or in Two o Parts, each 1s. 
HISTORY of the BRITISH COL: ONIES... anor ' 
HISTORY of BRI TIS INDIA is. 
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TRIGONOMETRY. 
Part IT. 2s. 6d. ; KEY, 58. 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. 


THE REY. W. W. BRADLEY’S LATIN PROSE 
EXERCISES. 
A New Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth; and Key, 5s. 


ATIN PROSE EXERCISES : consisting 


of English Sentences translated from Cloera, S Cesar, and 
ng * hag retranslated into the original Latin. By the 
W. W. BRADLEY, M.A., late Demy of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Monted Edition, revised and corrected. 

“The grammar upon the rules; may arise, reference is Fg 
of which Mr. Bradley's selection is | to a most valuable Appel! oe} 
based is that of Dr. Kennedy, | which the author has hole 
which is,in our judgment, a vast | himself space to clear up tae fot, 








HISTORICAL QUE a Pant L, onthe above 1s, 
History of ae y sesavdouasen 












BOOK- KEEPING by SINGLE ‘and DOUBLE 
A set of Eight Account Books pues to the above, 
price 6d. each. 

EN = 4 a GEBRA 
IENT ty FS 
PROSTATIC S, HYDRAULICS, : 
ELECTRICITY for BEGINNERS 0... 














LIGHT and HEAT 
MAGNE’ cre 

DYNAMI . Sasaki 
EXPERIME Ni AL CHEMISTRY. r 
MECHANICS and the STEAM ENGINE ls. 








upon the older Eton | question. The Notes, 
manual. The selection has keen may be almost regarded as & suP= 
made with great care, and evi- | plementary grammar. Grea’ 
dently with an experimental] have been bestowed re is 
knowledge of a beginner's diffi- | part of the book, and the! ng 
culties. In the matter of note- | abundant evidence of pores 
making, @ very judicious course | the product of mature an 

has been taken. Instead of ex- | worthy scholarship.’ "Papers 
plaining at the foot of the page | the Schoolmaster. 

any particular difficulties which 


London: LonGMAN, Brown, and Co," _. 
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